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Gothic Architecture in Spain. 


E have heretofore had 
very little precise in- 
formation concerning 
the monuments of 
Gothic 
remaining in Spain ; 


architecture 
general notions of 
the size and grandeur 
of some of them, 
gathered chiefly from 
the drawingsof David 
Roberts and  Villa- 
Amil; but little, if 
any, knowledge of 
their dates or of 
their architectural 


son’s chapters on 
“Spanish Architec- 
ture,” suggestive as 
they are, only served 
to show how scanty 
the readily-available 
information was; and 
Mr. Waring, in his 
book, 


chiefly what is known 


illustrates 





as the Plateresque 
Renaissance work. Concerning the Moorish 
remains in Granada and elsewhere, we have 
complete information; but of the Gothic struc- 
tures, as we have said, next to nothing for the 
professional or otherwise precise inquirer. Mr. 
Ford, in his excellent ‘ Handbook of Spain,” 
affords many interesting particulars, but his 
space is necessarily very limited, and he gives no 
illustrations. His references, however, to local 
guides and authorities have served to lessen the 
difficulty of Mr. Street, who has sought to sup- 
ply the want to which we have pointed, and 
whose portly and very handsome book, the result 
of several journeys to the 
country, is now before us.* 
Viewing the interest of 
the subject as three-fold,— 
first, Artistic and Archzo- 
logical; secondly, Historical ; 
and, lastly, Personal; he has 
first of all arranged the 
notes of his journeys in the 
form of one continuous tour; 
and then, in the concluding 
chapters, has attempted a 
general réswidé of the history 
of architecture in Spain; 
and, finally, a short account 
of the men who, as archi- 
tects and builders, have pro- 
vided the materials of his 
work, As an appendix, he 
adds two catalogues,—one 
of dated examples of build- 
ings, and the other of their 
architects, — with a few 
translations of documents 
which serve to bring before 
us very clearly the way in 
which these Medizval build- 
ings were carried on. He 
appears to have been most 


* “Some Account of Gothic 
Architecture in Spain.” By 
George E. Street, F.S.A. Lon- 
don; John Murray. 1865, 


details. Mr. Fergus. | 


assisted by a Spanish book, the title of which | 


may be Englished as “ Notices of the Architects 
and Architecture of Spain, by D. Eugenio 


Llaguno y Amirola, edited with additions by | 


D. Juan Augustin Cean-Bermudez,” in four 
volumes, compiled about the beginning of this 
century, but not published until A.D. 1829. 

Hlis book conists of 527 pages, and is very fully 
illustrated with engravings and plans from draw- 
ings by the author. Remembering the extent to 
which he is engaged in the practice of his pro- 
fession, it speaks loudly for his industry and 
power of application. The full-page engravings, 
some of which we are enabled to reproduce, are 
fifty-one in number, and of folded ground-plans 
there are 25. On the plans the age of the 
various parts is indicated by shadings to the 
extent of the author’s light, and he has added, 
in most instances, much to our personal gratifi- 
cation, a selection of the Masons’ Marks ob- 
servable on the different portions. These marks, 
we may note, are the same in character as 
those we have found in many parts of the world, 
and in most cases, indeed, identical in form. 


, the universal , this 


The pentalpha 


form , the eight-pointed star , less 


common in England, though it is to be found, 
and many others well known prevail. Our author 
at starting correctly points out that travelling 
in Spain involves no real difficulty, and very 
little personal inconvenience in the way of food 
and lodging, especially if, when journeying in 
the autumn, the traveller take his advice and 
live occasionally on bread and grapes. In his 
first tour Mr. Street entered the country from 
Bayonne, travelled thence by Vitoria to Burgos, 
Palencia, Valladolid, Madrid, Alcala, Toledo, 
Valencia, Barcelona, Lérida, and by Gerona 
to Perpifian. In the second he went again to 
Gerona, thence to Barcelona, Tarragona, Man- 
resa, Lérida, Huesca, Zaragoza, Tudela, Pam- 
plona, and so to Bayonne ; and in the third and 
jast by Bayonne to Pamplona, Tudela, Tarazona, 
Sigiienza, Guadalajara, Madrid, Toledo, Segovia, 
Avila, Salamanca, Zamora, Benavente, Leon, 
Astorga, Lugo, Santiago, la Coruiia, and thence 
back by Valladolid afl Burgos to San Sebastian 
and Bayonne. 








Fig. 3.—Burcelona. Casa Consistorial, 


The Cathedral of Burgos being the first de- 
scribed, the cathedral arrangements common in 
Spain are set forth :— 


“* The choir proper (Coro) is transferred to the nave, of 


which it occupies commonly the eastern half; the portion 
| of the nave outside, or to the west of the Coro, being 


called the ‘ Trascoro,’ and that to the east of it the 
‘ Entre los dos Coros;’ and in most great churches the 
‘ Crucero,’ or crossing, and the transept really do the 
work of the nave, in the way efacccmmnetuting the people. 
The floor of the nave proper is, indeed, too often a et so 
ge to the building, desolate, dreary, unused, and 
cold; whereas in the transepts, the services at the altar 
and in the choir are both seen and heard, and this ac- 
cordingly is the people’s place. A passage is sometimes, 
or perhaps I ought to say is usually, made with low 
iron or brass screens or rails leading from the eastern gate 
of the Coro to the screen in front of the altar. This is 
especially necessary here, as the choir proper is deep, 
and the people are thus kept from pressing on the clergy 
as they pass to and fro in the long passage from the altar 
tothe Coro. Gates in these screens admit of the passage 
of the people from one transept to the other whenever 
the services in the Coro are not going on. The Coro 1s 
usually fitted with two rows of stalls on its north, south, 
and west sides, the front row having no desks before 
them. The only entrance is usually through the screen 
on the eastern side, and there are generally two organs 
placed on either side of the western bay of the Coro, 
above the stalls. In the centre of the Coro there is 
always one, and sometimes two or three lecterns, for the 
great illuminated office-books, which most of the Spanish 
churches seem still to preserve and use. High metal 
screens are placed across the nave to the east of the Coro, 
and across the entrance to the choir, or ‘ capilla mayor,’ 
as its eastern part is called. These screens are called 
rejas. Above the crossing of the choir and transepts there 
is usually an open raised lantern, called by the Spaniards 
the cimborio; and behind the altar, at the end of the 
Capilla mayor, is usually a great sculptured and painted 
retablo or rerodos, All these arrangeme: ts are generally 
described as if they were invariably found in all Spanish 
churches, as they certainly are at Burgos and many others 
now; and an acute and well-informed writer in the 
‘ Ecclesiologist’ suggests that their origin may perhaps 
be looked for in the early churches of the Asturias and 
Galicia, since he had looked in vain, in both Spanish and 
Mozarabic liturgies, for any peculiar dogma or ritnal 
practice which would have involred arrangements so dif- 
ferent from those common in other countries. The grounds 
for my opinion will appear as I describe other churches in 
other places; but I may here at once say that what oc- 
curred to me at Burgos was to some extent confirmed 
elsewhere, namely, that most of these arrangements have 
no very old authority or origin, but are comparatively 


modern innovations,” 


In the church of San Gill, in Burgos, there is 
an iron pulpit, of which a view is given. The 
support is of iron, resting on stone, and the 
staircase modern. The framework at the angles, 
top and bottom, is of wood, upon which the 
ironwork is laid. The traceries are cut out of 
two plates of iron, laid one over the other, and 
the ironwork is in part gilded. The canopy is 
of the same age and character, and the whole 
effect is described as being very rich. 

The old cathedral of Salamanca, attributed to 
the twelfth century, has a strikingly handsome 
lantern at the crossing, vaulted inside, and of 
which we give a view.* We can scarcely call 
(as Mr. Street 
is inclined to do), and out- 
side it takes the character 
of a low spire, with an en- 


it “a dome” 


tasis: four great circular 
pinnacles built against the 
external angles resist the 
pressure of the vault. The 
exterior angles have lines of 
simple and boldly contrived 
crockets, and the stones with 
which it is covered seem 
all to have been cut with 
scallops on their lower edge. 
The stonework of the ext- 
erior is much decayed, but 
otherwise the whole work 
stands well and firmly. At- 
tention is called to the ad- 
mirable treatment of the 
gables over the windows on 
the cardinal sides of the 
dome. No doubt they an- 
swer the same purpose as 
the circular turrets at the 
angles in providing a coun- 
terpoise to the thrust of the 
vault, and the change from 
the circular lines of the 
angle turrets to the sharp 
straight lines of these gables 


* See p. 172. 
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produces an agreeable effect. So, too, the con- | 
trast between the shafted windows, with their 
finitely and accurately marked 
by sculptured capitals, and the openings in the 
turrets, with their continuous mouldings. The | 
value of contrast—a treasure in the hands of | 
the real artist—is here consciously and most | 
artistically exhibited; and it was no mean artist 
who could venture to make so unsparing a use 
of architectural ornamentation without pro- 
ducing any sense of surfeit on those who look at | 
his work even with the most critical eyes. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century, it 
was determined to have a new cathedral, and | 
Mr. Street gives interesting particulars of the 
steps that were taken as to the designing of it. 
In 1509, a Royal order was issued to Anton 
Egas, master of the works at Toledo Cathedral, | 
to go to Salamanca to make a plan for the pro- 
' posed cathedral. Egas seems to have delayed 
so long that it was necessary to send another 
order to him, and then at last, in May, 1510, he 
went. The same kind of command had been 
laid at the same time by the king on Alfonso 
Rodriguez, the master of the works at Seville, 
and after these two had considered the matter, 
they presented a joint plan, drawn on parch- 
ment, showing the heights and widths of the 
naves, the thickness of the walls, and so forth ; 
but they were unable, they said, to agree as to 
the proportion of length to breadth in the 
Capilla mayor, and so they settled to meet in 
ten days at Toledo, and then to appoint an um- 
pire. Nothing more seems to have been done by 
them, for in A.D. 1513 the Bishop and Chapter 
resolved to call together a junta of architects to 
make another report ; and Rodriguez being dead, 
they summoned Anton Egas of Toledo, Juan Gil 
de Hontafion, Juan de Badajoz of Leon, Alonso de 
Covarrubias of Toledo, Juan Tornero, Juan de 
Alava, Juan de Orozco, Rodrigo de Saravia, and 
Juan Campero, who all assembled in September, 
A.D. 1512, at Salamanca, and drew up their 
report. The detailed character of this report is 
very curious. It describes the dimensions of 
every part of the church, the thickness of the 
: walls, the projection of the buttresses, and the 
i exact position that it ought to occupy. The 
not only agreed in all their opinions, 
their truth by taking an oath 
‘So l 


springing lines d 








{ architects 
. but testified to 
.} “ by God and St. Mary,” saying each one, ‘ 
swear, and amen.” 
7 What Spanish architecture owes to that of 
Germany is scen in many places. Sta. Maria, at 
Benavente, for example, with its five apses pro- 
i wall covered 


for of 


vith semi- 
the Rhine 


the east 


stand 


from 
might one 
; f 

churches. 

San Vicente, at Avila, is a remarkable church, 
and exhibits seulpture which induces some na- 
tural exclamations :— 

“ To me the si 
what dishearteni 


ght of such work a always 
g. For here in the twelfth century we 


8 this 1s ome- 





find men executing work which, both in design and exe- 
cution, is so immeasurably in advance of anything that we 
ever see done now, that it ems almost vain to hope for 
a revival of the old spirit in our own days: vain it might 


be in any age to hope for better work, but more than vain 

day, if the flimsy conceit and impudent self- 
assertion which characterize much modern (so-ealled) 
Gothie is still to be tolerated! for evil as has been the 
influence of the paralysis of art which affected England in 
the last century, it often seems to me that the influence 
of thoughtless compliance with what is popular, without 
the least study, the least art, or the least love for their 
work on the part of some of the architects who pretend 
to design Gothic buildings at the present day, may, with- 
out our knowing it, land us in a worse result even than 
that which our immediate ancestors arrived at. Here, 
however, at Avila, in this porch of San Vicente, let us 


in this 


so 
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a reverence rightly the art and skill of him who built, not 
4 only so deli¢ ately and beautifully, but also so solidly and 
; and “ t try to follow his example, knowing for 
‘ certain that in this combination lies the true merit of all 
mt the best architecture— Pagan or Christian—that the world 
t has ever seen, 

3 

; 


The cathedral at Toledo our author finds to be 
an example of the pure vigorous Gothic of the 
thirteenth century, “ ¢ qual in some respects to | 
any of the great French churches.” The first | 
stone of it was laid in 1227. Mr. Street is dis. | 
posed to think the architect (called in his Latin | 
epitaph Petrus Petri) was a Frenchman. At any | 
rate, he had his knowledge from France. It has | 
five aisles; is 395 ft. long, 178 ft. wide between 
the walls; the nave being 50 ft. in width from | 
centre to centre of columns: and it is excelled | 

area only by the cathedrals of Milan and 
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. couple of specimens of domestic | 
architecture. The first (Fig. 2) is the finest in 










chapels 
chapels, which open into the cloister, placed 
back to back with them, and the windows which 
light the formef open into the latter, showing, 
when seen from the nave chapels, their glass, and 
when seen from the cloister chapels the dark 
piercings of their openings. The arrangement is 
not only extremely picturesque, but also an evi- 
dence of the care with which the sun was kept 
out of the building. 
position in the two eastern bays of the nave, 
with the old screens around it and all its old 


as he left it, a fine specimen of late Spanish 
pointed work. The detail is of the same kind as, 
but simpler than, the contemporary works at 
Valladolid and Burgos, and there is a less deter- 
mined display of heraldic achievements ; though 
the great doorway, and the window on either side 


of it which open into the great hall, and which | 


are so curiously grouped together by means of 
labels and string-courses, have some coats of 
arms and supporters rather irregularly placed in 


their panels. The great parapet of the end, and 


| the singular finish of the battlements, are worthy 
of note. 


The principal doorway leads into a fine 
groined hall, 130 ft. long by 75 ft. wide, divided 
into a quasi nave and aisles of five bays by eight 
columns, sculptured and spirally twisted. The 
portion of the building to the left ofthe centre is 
divided into three chambers in height, the upper 
and lower rooms being low, the central room 
lofty and well proportioned. The lower rooms 
have plain square windows; the next stage, 
windows of much loftier proportions, and with 
their square heads ornamented with a rich 
fringe of cusping. There are pointed discharg- 
ing arches over them. The upper stage of this 
wing is extremely rich, the window-openings 
being pierced in a sort of continuous arcading, 
the pinnacles of which run up to and finish in 
the parapet. This parapet is enriched with cir- 
cular medallions enclosing heads, a common 
Italian device, betokening here (says the author) 
the hand of a man whose work was verging upon 
that of the Renaissance At the back is 
a garden, the windows and archways opening on 
which are of the same age as the front. 

The second is the Casa Consistorial in Barce- 
lona (Fig. 3). ‘This building is said to have been 
commenced in 1369, and finished in 1378 ;* and 
inside the great hall an inscription bears the 
date 1373. The enormous arch-stones of the 
principal doorway are very common throughout 
Cataluiia, and are seen indeed as far east even as 
Perpiian. The figure of St. Michael has metal 
wings; and as the little church dedicated in 
honour of the same archangel is just on the other 
side of the Casa, it seems as if there was some 
special connexion between the two buildings. 
The patio or quadrangle is oblong in plan, and 
on the first-floor the passage is open to the air, 
with delicate arches all round. ‘Jn the east side 
of this passage a door opens into a noble hall, 
with a dais for the throne at the upper end, and 
doorways on each side of the dais. 

Of the cathedral in Barcelona (“ the Manches- 
ter of Spain’’), Mr. Street gives a full descrip- 
tion. It would seem to have been commenced 
in 1298, and was still in progress in 1329, the 
date, according to our author, of the bulk of the 
work. Jayme Fabra, or Fabre, appears to have 
been the architect,—“ el Maestro.” 


school. 


‘In the deed which I give in the Appendix, he de- 
seribes himself as ‘lapiscida,’ citizen of Mallorca, and 
says that he is about to go to Barcelona, to undertake a 

ertain work there at the request of the King of Aragon 

{the bishop. This was in A.D. 1318, and it is clear, 
hink, from the terms of his contract,+ that Fabre was 
mething more than architect, and really also the builder 
of this church in Palma, The term used might indeed 
lead us to suppose that he was a mere mason, but the 
request of the king and the bishop proves that he was 
much more than this, and is useful as showing that these 
titles literally translated are very apt to mislead.” 









< 
a 
+ 
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The last stone of the vault was placed in 
September, 1448. We give a view of the inte- 
rior (Fig. 4). The planning of the nave is very 
peculiar. It seems as though the main require- 
ment of the founders of this church was a plenti- 
ful number of altars; for there are no less than 


twenty-seven distinct chapels inside the church, 
and x { 
and twent 


y-two more round the cloister. The 


ls in the south aisle have a row of other 


The Coro here is in its old 


” 








during the work, 





* Parcerisa, Recuerdos, &c., Catuluiia, i. 107. 
+ “The directors of the work of the new temple,” #@ys 
trio historico de los Professores dé las 





ic villa S. Furio (Dicecion 
qi pecs i | Bellas Artes en Mallorea, p. 55), “ugreed to give to the 
We must pass rapidly through the book, and | architect, Master Jayme, eighteen sueldos a week for the 
erill +s Pr hol , : 
vill take out | whole of his as well when he was ill as well; and 


in case he should have to go on matters 





of business to Mallorca—his country—the Chapter bound 
themselves to pay him his travelling expenses and main- 
tenance as well going as returning. They promised also 
to give a house rent free for him and his family, and two 
hundred sueldos annually for clothing for him and his 
children,” 


enced on the 7th of November, 1482. The 
architect is thought to have been Pedro Compte. 


The main front of the Lonja is still very nearly | 


} 
‘alencia, the Casa Longa, or Exchange, com. | 
| 


| 





fittings. 


It is to be observed, however, that 
here, where the late Spanish arrangement was 
from the first adopted, the western entrance to 
the choir was preserved, and so the awkward 
blank which the wall of the Coro generally pre- 
sents on entering is not felt. West of the Coro 
are two bays of nave, over the western of which 
rises the lower part of a rich octangular lantern. 
This is carried on bold piers of square outline, 
which, from the very simple arrangement of the 
shafts of which they are composed, have the 
grandeur of effect so characteristic of Roman- 
esque work. The cross arches under the lantern 
are lower than the groining, and on the east face 
the spandrel between the two is filled in with 
rich tracery and arcading. Arches are thrown 
across the angles to carry the octagonal lantern, 
of which the lowest stage only—which is well 
arcaded—is built. 

The Cathedral of Tarragona, Mr, Street de- 
scribes as one of the most interesting churches 
he has seen in Spain, affording one of the finest 
types, from every point of view, that it is pos- 
sible to find. It unquestionably is a very noble 
interior. 

The Cathedral of Gerona has, perhaps, the 
widest pointed vault in Christendom, the clear 
width of the nave so covered being 73 ft., with 
a height proportional. These Spanish churches, 
or rather we would say, churches in Spain, are 
well deserving the study Mr. Street recommends, 
showing what may be done by boldness of 
design and simplicity in detail, provided there 
be solidity of construction and tasteful disposi- 
tion of sculptured decoration sparingly used. 
Sculpture in excess becomes offensive. We may 
not now touch the chapters treating of the 
Spanish architects of the Middle Ages. Suffice 
it, at present, and without accepting all its con- 
clusions, that the book is a valuable contribution 
to the history of our art, and should lead many 
to visit the country. 








THORVALDSEN. 


THe Danish sculptor, Thorvaldsen, was of 
Icelandic origin ; and in times of old, doubtless, 
so noble a genius, had his countrymen then been 
such lovers of statues as the old Greeks were, 
would have been declared to be a son of the 
Scandinavian god, Thor, only Thor was by no 
means so celebrated for his constructive as for his 
destructive genius. 

The father of Thorvaldsen was a poor carver 
of ships’ heads at Copenhagen, who had great 
difficulty in cutting out a lion’s head so as to re- 
semble anything else than a poodle. The family 
had been known and respected in Iceland for no 
less than nine generations. The carver was sent 
to Copenhagen to provide for himself, when only 
seventeen years old, but he never rose out of 
poverty ; and, notwithstanding his son’s celebrity 
even before the father’s death, the old carver 
died in an asylum among cripples and other dis- 
abled poor. 

The young sculptor,—whose Christian name, 
if he was ever christened, is actually unknown, 
although, being usually called Bertel, it was be- 
lieved to have been Alberto, or Carlo Alberto,— 
was born at Copenhagen, on November 19th, 
1770. In his youth he had no school education 
whatever, and it was not till he was thirty-five 
years old that he began to study the Danish 
grammar. His father, however, would appear 
to have taught him reading and writing,—at 
least, his autographic productions strongly re- 
sembled those of his father, but we have known 
many instances in which a son’s handwriting 
was very like his father’s, although not taught 
by him to write. Bertel Thorvaldsen, while a 
youth, worked with his father a3 a carver, and 
was very useful to him in “developing” the 
poodle genus into the genus Jeo. Hence, it was 
with no great good-will his father allowed him 
to cultivate his peculiar genius for statuary in 
any other way than in ship-head carving. There 
were discriminating persons in Copenhagen, 
however, who induced the father, who seems 
really to have had more affection for his son 
than the son afterwards showed for the 
father, to allow Bertel to go to the Arts Academy 
School, which cost nothing, and for which the 
father had no means to pay had it cost anything. 


| In 1781 Bertel was admitted to the first “ Sketch- 


ing Class,” and in 1782 he was promoted to the 
second, a very unusual thing, it was con- 
sidered, for a boy only twelve years old to 
accomplish. This very talent, it was, however, 
which tempted his father to employ him at home 
as an assistant in his own carving business, so 
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that the kindred pursuits of the father stood 
greatly in the way of the son’s advancement. 
Bertel was still allowed to attend the Academy 
classes, however; and in 1786 he was removed 
to the Modelling School, and here, for the first 
time, began to study from nature and to work 
in that substance wherein his most famous pieces 
were subsequently executed. One of the aca- 
demical professors, Nicholas Abildgaard, the 
artist, attracted by the rare talents of his 
pupil, took great pains with him, and was even 
afterwards of much use to Thorvaldsen. When 
a lad of sixteen he gained the small silver medal, 
which was regarded as something remarkable, 
and induced the provost, whose brother was 
secretary to the Academy, to honour him with 
the title of ‘ Monsieur Thorvaldsen,”’ of which 


title the young artist was almost as proud as he | 


was of the medal ; and amongst all his subsequent 


titles and his crop of medals he never forgot the | 


compliment of the provost. 

In 1789 Thorvaldsen gained the large silver 
medal of the Academy for a bas-relief of “A 
Sleeping Cupid,” a work which is still preserved 
in the Academy, and betrays, it seems, evident 
marks of Abildgaard’s instruction. 

In 1790, Thorvaldsen first appeared before the 
public as a statuary at the request of a school- 
fellow, Nicolas Wolff, who commissioned him to 
model three statues representing the tutelary 
deities of Denmark and Norway for a triumphal 
arch. Thorvaldsen at the same time executed a 
portrait medallion of the crown princess, Maria 
Sophia Frederica, for whose entry into Copen- 
hagen the arch was erected. A plaster worker, 
named Regoli, induced the lad to sell him the 
portrait for a trifle, and multiplied it in plaster 
for sale to his own advantage. 

Thorvaldsen had great reluctance to risk his 
examination for the small gold medal of the 
Academy. He tried to “ keep his spirits up by 
pouring spirits down” while about to enter on 
his preliminary task of sketching ‘ The Expul- 
sion of Heliodorus from the Temple ;’ but he 
fairly ran away, and was brought back by one of 
the professors, and in less than four hours pro- 
duced a sketch which met the entire approval of 
the examiners: the model from this gained him 
the gold medal on the 15th of August, 1791. 

His reputation thus became widely extended, 
and procured for him many powerful friends 
and patrons. On the 14th of August, 1793, the 
great gold medal was awarded him for a bas-relief 
of “ Peter healing the lame Man.’ This 
entitled him to a travelling stipend for three 
years on the Continent; and of this _privi- 
lege he eventually, but somewhat reluctantly, 
and much against the inclination of his parents, 
availed himself by going to Rome. In the 
interval, however, he earned a competence by 
painting portraits, which were much sought 
after. He also devoted a good portion of his 
time in making mirror-frames with his father, 
and in executing vignettes for booksellers. His 
friend Abildgaard also procured him employment 
in modelling several bas-reliefs and statues for 
the new palace at Copenhagen. His method of 
working was peculiar, and seems to have at- 
tracted the notice of savans. Instead of first 
modelling them, as was usual, in clay, and after- 
terwards taking a plaster cast, he would 
gradually build them up from the base with 
stones and stucco,—a composition the more 
difficult to work in on account of its drying so 
speedily. A Swedish sculptor went to see Thor- 
yaldsen’s workmanship on this occasion, and 
asked how he executed such beautiful figures. 


“With this,” replied Thorvaldsen, curtly and | 


simply, holding up his scraper. 


“'Thorvaldsen is now in Rome! God be with} 


him! He is a good fellow, but an idle dog.” 
Such was the remark made by the captain of 
the vessel in which he sailed to Rome, when 
writing to his wife. No doubt, Thorvaldsen was 
in the continual habit of lounging about the 
decks, with his pipe in his mouth and his hands 


in his pockets, staring at nothing in the far-off 


horizon or the azure sky, which his busy brain, 
however, was even then, to a certainty, peopling 
with the numerous gods and goddesses of his 
laborious future; or leaning lazily over the gun- 
wale, and down into the blue depths .of the 
ocean, where statues swam about before his 
mind’s eye as the fishes did before his unheeding 
outward vision. The wonderful list of this idle 
dog’s sculptural works, comprising no less than 
500 separate items, each item often comprising 
a whole group or a number of duplicates 
of sculptured figures, amounting in all, we 
should think, to not far short of a thousand dis- 
tinct forms of sculpture, gives a striking com- 





mentary on an idle phrase, by the use of which 
the world are but too apt to stigmatise the habits 
of those sons of genius whose ways are not as 
their ways, and who do not jog on in the ordinary 
grooves of worldly wisdom. 

Thorvaldsen’s self-dependent consciousness of 
inward power, as well as his diffidence, were 
manifested on his arrival at Rome by the fact, 
that of all the numerous letters of recommenda- 
tion he had brought with him he only presented 
one, that to his archeeological fellow-countryman 
Zoéga, whose influence, however, was both great 








| and beneficial. Perhaps his natural lowness of 
|spirits may have conduced towards his reluc- 
| tance to make use of his letters of introduction. 
| He hired a studio in Strada Babuina, previously 
| occupied by Flaxman, but was shortly afterwards 
attacked by fever, and indeed to this disease he 
was repeatedly a martyr while in Italy. Love 
also, about this time, kept the lazy dog idle. He 
formed a mésalliance with a girl named Anna 
Maria Magnani, with whom he was associated 


for many years, and by whom he had a daughter, | 


the only child he ever had. Rome about this 
| time was in a very unsettled state, and Thor- 


| valdsen did not make much pecuniary progress. | 


| Jt was not till 1838 that Thorvaldsen finally 
left Italy, and returned, greatly renowned, to his 
native country, where he was received as if he 
had indeed been a son of Thor. Forty-one years 
of his life were thus spent in Italy. He died in 
1843, expiring suddenly while at his favourite 
resort, the theatre. In 1848 his remains were 
removed from the Frue Kirk to the museum 
which he had founded in Copenhagen, and which 
was then completed. 

This outline has been gleaned from “ The 
Life of Thorvaldsen, collected from the Danish 
of J. M. Thielle: by the Rev. M. R. Barnard, 
| B.A.,” just now published,* in which those who 

desire to know more of him should look for it. 
The volume itself is but a sketch; and it seems 
to be a matter for regret that the author did not 
make greater use of the voluminous memoir of 
Thiele, if not even extending to a full transla. 
tion; for Thorvaldsen is well enough known and 
| rightly enough esteemed in this country to have 
| justified such a course. 

The volume is appropriately dedicated to Her 
| Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 





The Copenhagen Academy took the matter into | 


consideration and voted a further stipend to him | 


for a year after the expiry of the three years of 
his travelling studentship. He had forwarded 
several works by that time to the Academy, and 
he now set to work on his afterwards famous 
“Jason with the Golden Fleece.” He broke 
up his first model, however, but rapidly pro- 
duced another, in clay, larger than life-size. 
This was in 1803. Canova was much struck with 
the excellence of the design, and it excited general 
admiration. The year, however, expired without 
any material improvement in the sculptor’s pro- 
spects, and he prepared to return home, but on the 
very day of his departure a valet came into his 
studio, and told him that an English gentleman 
was waiting outside, and very much desired to see 
his statue of “Jason.” Mr. Hope was the man, 
who restored hope to Thorvaldsen. He asked 
him to name his price for “ Jason” in marble. 
Six hundred zecchinos, or 3001., was the price. 
Mr. Hope at once agreed to this, remarking that 
the remuneration was but small for so large a 
work—so great a work, he might have said. He 
paid 300 scudi, or about 63/. in advance; and 
thus it was that Thorvaldsen’s portmanteau was 
unstrapped from the vetturino’s conveyance, and 
he became for many a long year a citizen of 
Rome. His difficulties, however, may be said to 
have only now begun: he had to purchase the 
marble for “Jason,” at Carrara, and that cost 
650 scudi. Other and minor orders flowed in, 
however, and he struggled on, while his fame as 
the designer of “ Jason’’ went forth, and con- 
noisseurs hailed him as the regenerator of the 
long-lost antique art. It was at least eight years, 
nevertheless, ere he acquired anything like dis- 
tinction as a sculptor. This was partly owing to 
repeated attacks of fever, and also partly to politi- 
cal causes. It is painful to find Thorvaldsen’s 
father telling him by letter, after this, from the 
asylum, that Herr Abildgaard was his only 
friend, and had lent him ten dollars to pay the 
| expenses of Bertel’s mother’s funeral, which he 
had had hard work to pay back; and the poor 
} be.” 

Oehlenschlager, the renowned tragic author, 
{thus describes Thorvaldsen as he saw him pre- 
| viously to the summer of 1810, in his studio, 


whither he went to inspect the statue of “Jason.” | 


|‘ As I stood absorbed in gazing at it,’ he says, 
| became aware of the presence of a man very 
| meanly dressed. His countenance was remark- 


sion of its features, and for the deep blue of the 
eyes. He stood beside me, with his boots be- 
spattered with clay, and regarded me with 
evident attention.” 

Commissions poured in from all quarters, and 
Thorvaldsen never hesitated to undertake them, 
reckless of the circumstance that not even his 
“ Jason” had yet been executed ; and, although 
no one would have now called him an idle dog, 


being an ungrateful one; for it was only after 
repeated sharp reminders, and not till twenty- 
four years after Mr. Hope had given him the 
order for “ Jason,” that the statue was executed! 


one of Mr. Hope’s children, and another of his 
valuable works. Moreover, a “ Jason” executed 
at that time was at least worth as many thou- 
sands as Mr. Hope paid hundreds for it. 





old man adds,—“ God knows what my burial will | 


able for the regularity and intellectual expres- | 


SAVILLE HOUSE: WHY WAS IT BURNT? 


Tue accounts of the destruction of Saville 
House by fire have omitted notice of circum- 
stances that would deserve to be remembered 
in any efforts to develop a system of construc- 
tion less productive of danger than that which 
now prevails. Something has been written, in 
our own pages especially, concerning the system 
which allows each house,—or in the majority of 
cases,—to be as so much firewood conveniently 
disposed for the perfect ignition of the whole 
mass during a period of time to be counted by 
minutes. Even should the rapidity of the com- 
munication of flame be moderated by accidental 
circumstances, such as the absence of a great 
rush of air through an opened door, smoke will 
precede the flames, and suffocate those whvu 
might have remained some minutes longer un- 
burnt. Though it has been shown that if quar- 
tered partitions and joisted floors were filled in 
solid between the timbers, the rapid spread of 
fire might be materially counteracted, and per- 
haps arrested, the greater number of partitions 
and floors are still constructed hollow. Fire- 
proof plasters which have stood severe experi- 
mental tests, are, consistently with the general 
inattention to the whole matter, scarcely used at 
all; and ordinary plastering, which, well exe- 
cuted, is really capable of resisting fire for a mo- 
derate length of time, is so laid that it is of little 
service, especially where joists are weak, and 
fractures in the plaster have commenced. In 
short, each house is still built like a funeral pile, 
with the proper spaces and channels left for 
supply of air and the lapping on of flame from 
stick to stick, only excepting that there is an 
ostensible outer casing which is more or less 
effectual in confining the fire to one house, 
according to the number and arrangement of any 
openings in the wall, and to the vicinity of other 
buildings and the direction of wind. The result 
from the arrangement of the material quite 
resembles that from the housemaid’s manner 
of laying the domestic fire when the wood has 
been dried, and is well laid for the crackling up 
quickly. The effect to sight and hearing is 
| absolutely identical: the period elapsing from 
the first catching fire, to the complete inflam- 
mation, judging from what we have seen, must 
be the same in the two cases. 

Circumstances attending the destruction of 
Raggett’s Hotel, in Dover-street, several years 
ago, as then described, deserve to be recorded 
in the history of this subject. We cannot now 
/turn to the newspapers; but we recollect that 
j|one of the incidents showed that the slightest 
timation in making an escape after the first in- 
} 


timation of an occurrence of fire, although 
scarcely any smoke or flame be distinguishable 
} at the moment, involves the utmost danger. On 
| the occasion referred to, one of the inmates of 


the hotel came out of his room-door, saw nothing, 
| went back, delaying little more than an instant, 


he certainly exposed himself to the charge of| and was somewhat injured in descending the 


jstairs. It is not necessary to allude to the loss 
| of life then, and on so many other occasions. 


| The value of good party walls was shown on 
| the occasion of the destruction of Saville House ; 


He did make amends, however, by unexpectedly | but the fire in Leicester-square should lead to 
sending, along with “Jason,” in 1828, a bust of | consideration of the danger which there is of 
| 


‘communication of fire from one building to 
another, through the existence of a feature in 


| 


\ * Chapman & Hall, Piccadilly. 
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the arrangement of adjoining buildings, that is 
modern, and is becoming almost general. We 
have sometimes referred to disadvantages which 


there are sanitarily in the practice, growing with | 
the increase in the value of ground, of building | 


on the sites of yards and gardens. The structures, 


which in the majority of cases must be top-| 


lighted, form a perfect means of communication 
of fire from one building to another. The fire in 
Leicester-square did not extend to the houses 
east and west of Saville House, in the front 
towards the square; but had the fire occurred in 
Messrs. Stagg & Mantle’s premises, it would 
have been communicated to Saville House, by 
reason of the existence of a one-story building 
of the kind to which we have alluded. 

But this circumstance is not the only one to 
which attention should be directed just now. 
There were other circumstances which, it may 
be said, might be supposed to have attended 
such a fire, but which required ocalar demon- 
stration to convey the impression of. We have 
spoken of them, but only slightly. The writer 
of these lines happened to arrive in Leicester- 
square only five or six minutes after the ex- 
plosion; but flames were pouring out of the 
windows of the second or principal floor; and in 


| Slate Ground for Plaster,’—once noticed by 

us in a review of the materials and manu- 
|factures at the Architectural Exhibition,— 
| which, besides other advantages over wooden 
laths, has*the property of fire-resistance, The 
secretary of the Patent Plaster Foundation 
| Company, at Manchester, has lately written to us 
| saying that on the evening of the 20th ult., a fire 
| occurring in certain offices in that town, in 
| Faulkner-street, and of which the ceiling and 
| partitions were plastered on the slate-ground, 

the fire was confined to the one room, and did 
| not touch the joists or flooring above, though a 


and improvement shown by younger and less 
known men. The number of works exhibited 
exceeds by forty-seven those in the last exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, and we cannot undertake 
to go over the catalogue in detail, but will con- 
fine ourselves to a notice of the most prominent 
and meritorious productions. 

Mr. Horatio Macculloch has long retained 
the first place as a delineator of the Scottish 
highlands, and no one excels him in giving 
the general expression and feeling of the 
‘‘brown heath and shaggy wood, the moun- 
tains and the flood;” but he seems not to 


| wooden beam below the ceiling was burnt to a|be aware that there are other colours than 
depth of 2 in., and the whole of the partitions | brown and grey in a highland landscape. 
_and fittings, and a joiner’s bench and tools, were | “‘ Glencoe” (425) exhibits his pecularities in a 
destroyed. The actual damage did not exceed | marked manner. The mist creeping along the 
thirty pounds. The offices are in a new ware- | summits of the bold range of mountains, with 
house, and had been locked up at about eight | their bald and rugged sides, is true to nature ; 
o'clock in the evening. | but in the foreground there is no indication of 

In conclusion : the destruction of buildings by | living colour: all is dead brown, not a spot of 
fire should be made to result in some accurate | green moss nor a tuft of living heather, not a 
knowledge of circumstances which cause the | blade of grass nor a solitary wild flower or stunted 
calamity, and of all those which induce the ra-| bush. In this region of mist there is always 
pidity of a conflagration, and eventually in an | sufficient moisture to preserve some green spot 
improved system of construction. Unfortunately | for the eye to rest upon, even in the hottest sum- 
the most important data for any questions which | mer. No. 669, “Loch Achray,” shows a little 





two or three minutes more, the whole interior of, there are, are to be gathered only at the time of more attention to local colour, and of having 


the story seemed as a furnace. So early was this, 
that little more than the ordinary crowd in the 
square was to be noticed. A long time seemed 
to elapse before the engines came; though we 
do not think there was unusual delay; and the 
Chandos-street station is not far off. When the 
engines got to work, the water from them seemed 
to vanish in spray without reaching the fire; or 
the streams bore about the same importance to 
the fire, as those from a boy’s squirt would to 
the most glowing fire that there could be in a 
kitchen-grate. The exertions of the firemen 
may have helped to save adjacent premises ; as 
regards Saville House, they seemed to have no 
effect whatever, unless one prejudicial: the fire 
ceased when everything combustible was burnt. 
Great damage, however, was done to goods in 
adjoining premises, by the water. 

Our own impression of the extreme rapidity, 
and otherwise remarkable character, of the total 
inflammation of the principal floor, is more than 
confirmed by a statement tous, by Mr. J. E. Collins, 
the painter of several exhibited portraits of Miss 
Bateman. Mr. Collins happened to be passing 
at the time, on the footway next Saville House ; 
and the window of one of the lower stories, where 
the explosion is said to have occurred, was blown 
out in front of him. He ran to the opposite side 
of the road, immediately turned round to see 
what was the matter, and saw the flames at the 
windows above, much as we have described their 
appearance only about five minutes later. His 
impression was that some combustible liquid, as 
turpentine, must have caught fire on the second 
Hoor. It seems to us thatthe appearance, whether 
due to any such cause as this last, or to combus- 
tion of gas following the explosion,—as in the 
case at Liverpool, taken as reported, and which 
we alluded to in our last number as mentioned 
previously,—or to arapidity of communication of 
flame greater even than that which is ordinary, 
should even now suggest official investiga- 
tion. Inquests on fires, after having been re- 
vived,—and one of them, that on the fire of 
Covent Garden Theatre, having led to know- 
ledge of possible causes of fires,—seem to have 
again fallen into disuse, unless where there 
is loss of life. We venture to assert that what 
was seen by ourselves, and others, previously 
to the arrival of the engines, at the fire in 
Leicester-square, deserves some further atten- 
tion, at least with the object of greater care in 
the gas-arrangements, as in the construction, of 
many classes of buildings. 

There is another circumstance to be noted of 
the fire in Leicester-square, not less important 
than any other that we have alluded to. Al- 
though almost immediately after the manifesta- 
tion of fire in the second or principal floor of 
Saville House, the whole of that story was glow- 
ing and crackling like a furnace fed with wood, 
it was very long before the fire got to the story 
above. What was the construction of the flooring 
we are not aware; but it could scarcely have been 
such as that of the commoner kind of London 
house. We have heard several statements from 
persons who witnessed the fire; and each one has 
included surprise at what indeed was sufficient 
to surprise ourselves. The case affords one more 


piece of evidence that a floor may offer consider- | 


able resistance. 
We may mention here that there is an in- 
vention, Nickson & Waddingham’s “ Patent 


outbreak of a fire, and within a very short interval been studied from nature; but the grass and 
after, or before the fire-brigade and persons com- felled trunks of trees are conventional and 
petent to form opinions have had time to slovenly in execution. 
arrive. “ He was Faither and Mither and a’ things to 
|me” (506), is a charming little picture, by 
| Thomas Faed, and will be remembered by visitors 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL |! a con seercapeee sails Bap oe ne see 
SCOTTTS ~ATDEMY e cannot see much to ire 1e work 
SOOTHSH ACADEMY. | Mr. Harvey, the newly-elected president (529), “A 
THE Scottish School of Art, although of com- | Joyful Mother of Children :” it is good neither in 
paratively recent origin (the present is the | colour nor texture,and is decidedly faulty in draw- 
thirty-ninth exhibition), has added some of the | ing, as witness the awkward ungraceful position 
createst names to the roll of British artists. | in which the girl who is being assisted into the 
Those of Wilkie, Raeburn, Dyce, Watson Gor- | open window is thrown: the mother is a very 
don, Roberts, Phillip, Noel Paton, Gibson, and common-place looking dame, and her family 
Calder Marshall are sufficient testimony of the have no special beauty to recommend them. It 
truth of this statement. The tendency of this is in his landscapes that Mr. Harvey appears to 
age of telegraphs and railways is to reduce best advantage; and the cffect of sunshine in 
peoples to an uninteresting uniformity of habit the room, and the glimpse of landscape seen 
and manner; but any nation, worthy of the through the window, are the redeeming points 
name, having a history of its own, and a distinct of the picture, which, by the way, might as well 
peculiarity of natural features, must, in the have been called portraits of Mrs. So-and-so 
nature of things, evince a distinct type of and family. 
character, although this may be greatly modified Several specimens of the late Mr. Dyce are 
by change of circumstances. The shepherd of sent by their proprietors, none of them great 
the hills will be a man of as different a stamp works, but each exemplifying, in some degree, 
from the labourer of the plains, as the plougher his peculiar merits. (455) “ Study of a Head,” 
of the ocean from the ploughman, so long as_ is full of dignity, and the colour of the drapery 
hill and dale, land and sea exist. It is needless, remarkably fine, but the flesh appears leathery 
therefore, for a certain class of writers, to pour and the beard rather woolly. (511) “ Pegwell 
ridicule upon the Scot because he shows some Bay, Kent,” is highly finished and carefully de- 
peculiarities, unless, indeed, these peculiarities tailed, and the flickering evanescent light of the 
are deserving of blame; but, upon the broad | declining sun on the chalk cliffs truthful and 
field of art, there is room for all to roam at  evincing keen observation. (711), “The Mouth 
freedom without offence. ‘of the River Rosa, Arran,” is a small carefully 
The peculiarities of the Scottish School of finished piece of landscape, without any peculiar 
Art may be said to consist in appreciation of | excellence of colour or expression. 
character and a certain bold, rough mode of| There are three specimens of the late David 
treatment, combined with a rather heavy and} Roberts in the Exhibition. (419) “ One of the 
dull tone of colouring. At the same time it | Chapels of the Church of St. Jacques, Dieppe,” 
must be confessed that there is a manifest im-|is one of his earlier productions, and shows 
provement in the matter of colouring within the | more attention to detail than he afterwards be- 
last few years; and this improvement is mainly | stowed on his later works, of which (795) “San 
due to the influence of one artist, Mr. John | Giovanni e Paolo, Venice,’ is a good example. 
Phillip, whose “ Spanish Wake” (453) is the | It would appear from the works of Mr. Roberts, 
chief attraction in the galleries. Its strong con- that generalization of detail in a painting of an 
trasts of light and shade, mirth and woe, its | architectural subject produces more grandeur of 
glorious colour, masterly drawing, and dramatic | effect, and less feeling of littleness, than when 
effect, produce a lasting impression upon the | the detail is carefully elaborated. Many are apt 
mind; but, as its merits were sufficiently | to forget that the province of the painter is dis- 
descanted upon when it was exhibited in the | tinct from that of the delineator. 833 is a 
Royal Academy last year, it is unnecessary for | sketch of “ Burns’s Monument at the Auld Brig 
us further to refer to them. Before closing | 0’ Doon,” in which the landscape is merely indi- 
these preliminary remarks, we would refer to| cated by dashes of neutral tint. 
another influence at work, that tends towards| Mr. William Douglas lives in an atmosphere 
making the Scottish artist more cosmopolitan | of romance; he is at home in old tapestried 
and less conventional than he otherwise might | chambers, with quaint furniture, in libraries with 
be. Having studied in the northern capital, and | heaps of works strewn about, and in vaulted 
| acquired in that limited field a certain reputa- | cells where the alchemist mixes his simples and 
|the necromancer wields his magic wand. His 





‘tion, his ambition prompts him to seek a wider | 
field of exertion ; so he shifts his studio to the | principal work this year is entitled “ The Return 
| capital of the empire, where greater advantages | of the Carrier” (546). In a Gothic chamber a 
|are at his command, and a new impulse and | bibliopolist pursues his studies, and a young 
| direction given to his exertions. A few years | lady watches her opportunity of gaining posses. 
| ago Messrs. Faed, Petty, Orchardson, Archer, | sion of a letter, brought by a carrier pigeon, 
and J. and A. Burr, followed this impulse; and | without disturbing the stillness that reigns 
since then their works have been received with | around. The room has an appearance of genuine 
| much favour, and commanded a more ready sale | antiquity about it, and the drawing and texture 
than they could have done in the provinces. as in all Mr. Douglas’s works, are excellent. 
| The present exhibition is in many respects} Mr. James Drummond’s works are thoroughly 
above the average of former years, not only/|national in subject, and exhibit the faults as 
| from the importance of the works exhibited by | well as the merits of the Scottish school ; he dis- 
, Well-known artists, but from the increased power | plays great antiquarian research in the selection 
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of the costumes ard accessories of his pictures. 
The characteristics of the various historical per- 
sonages are, in most instances, happily expressed ; 
the execution is sometimes loose, and the colour 
and texture seldom good. (606) “Queen Mary’s 
Last Look of Scotland,’ is about the worst 
specimen from his easel that we have seen; the 
figures are crowded into a small boat, to such an 
extent that it could not “live” in a calm sea, 
far less in one, as in this instance, when a bris 





breeze is blowing; the boat, moreover, lies | 


towards the wind, as it could not do with the 
sail filled out in the opposite direction. 

Mr. Peter Graham promises to be, if he is not 
already, the best#landscape-painter in Scotland. 
His landscapes are not mere transcripts of 


nature, but poetical productions of a high order. | 


His “ Ruins of other Times” (624), would have 
been better named “A Picture of Desolation.” 


At the edge of a stagnant pool a blasted pine- | 


forest is falling to decay; a damp, cold shroud 
of mist is slowly embracing in its folds the 
distant landscape; a solitary raven—the only 
inhabitant of this dreary spot—is perched upon 
a branch of a fallen pine, which by slow degrees 
has parted from the root ; and a deer’s skull lies 
partly imbedded in the marshy soil. It is easier 
to suggest than to produce, and still easier to 


find fault: in this spirit we might express an | 


opinion that the picture would have been finer 
than it is had the number of pines been fewer, 


with one in the foreground rising sheer up to | 


the top of the canvas. 

“There are some minds like milk that will 
only stand one skimming;” and Mr. Alexander 
Leggatt’s seems to be of this order. Last year 
he produced a rich bit of clotted cream, from 
which he derived a considerable amount of 
butter: this year he produces nothing but skim 
milk. The figure of ‘“ Palissy modelling from 
Nature,” in his last year’s work, possessed con- 
siderable power of expression ; and although the 
other figures introduced, and the accessories, 
were rubbish, their defects were overlooked upon 
the supposition that the artist had been hurried 
in finishing the picture ; but this excuse cannot 
be urged in favour of what he now exhibits. Pa- 
lissy again appears (755), declining to be con- 
verted to Popery, even by aking. His majesty | 
stands in a stagy attitude, intended to represent 
offended dignity ; whilst the old potter cringes 
before him, and two female figures in the back- 
ground look as if they were the work of the 
potter's art, which they can hardly be, from their 
position and size. 

A Dutch painter, A. Mollinger, of Utrecht, | 


sends two landscapes, (279) “ Church of Village | 
Zweelo,” and (362) “ Rainy Day in latter End of | 
Summer, hamlet Weezup.” Neither of these is a| 
subject that would have engaged the attention | 
of any of our artists; they have better at com- | 


mand all around: the more credit, therefore, is 
due to the Hollander who has used to such good | 
effect what he could get. The sunny calmness | 
of the one, and the dull leaden hue of the other, | 
are admirably represented, and the flat uninter- | 
esting landscape stretches far into the distance. 

Mr. Sam Bough works at railway speed— | 
express time; he can execute a painting,—ay, | 
and a good painting, too, in its way,—in a single | 
day. Such being his impetuous mode of work- | 
ing, it is useless to look for high finish or much | 
detail: doubtless his pictures would be more 
valuable as works of art with more attention to 


at portraiture. His principal picture (367) 
“Word from the West,’ which represents the 
reading of an emigrant’s letter, a subject which 
has been frequently painted before, is, unlike 
the generality of his works, dnll and heavy in 
colour, and deficient in imagination, and sen- 
timent. No. 387, ‘A Summer Afternoon,” is 
full of sunshine, and so is (454) “The Press- 
gang.” 

Mr. McWhirter is a diligent student of nature; 


Norway and the sunny plains of Italy, as well 
as many a pleasant nook in his native land; but 
it is obvious that “The Exile’s Garden” (347) is 
a creature of his own imagination,—the lily and 
the rose, the poppy, digitalis, and hare-bell all 
bloom luxuriantly together; whilst at the same 
time the over-ripe apples are falling from the 
tree. His “Temple of Vesta, Rome: Evening” 
(708) is charmingly treated. 

In the republic of letters Scotsmen are said 
to excel in biography,* and the analogy holds 
good as to portraiture. The late president, Sir 
John Watson Gordon, stood unrivalled in the 
delineation of character, though deficient in 





texture and colour. There are four of his works | 


exhibited, the finest of which, we think, is the 


unfinished one of Mr. John Pender, M.P. (534). 
There are two fine examples of Francis Grant, | 
“ Major-General Sir Hope Grant” (452), simple, | 


unaffected, and manly, the colour rather chalky ; 


grace and refinement. 

No. 474, “Rev. Shafto Orde,” and (533), 
“ Alexander Mitchell Innes, Esq.,” by Colvin 
Smith, are vigorous and broad in treatment, 
Francis Cruickshank’s “ Portrait of Alexander 
Cassels, Esq., W.S.” (584), has something akin 
in it to Sir J. Watson Gordon’s famous ‘ Provost 
of Peterhead.” 

No. 668, “ Portrait of Anderson Ferguson, 
M.D., Inspector General of Military Hospitals,” 
by Norman Macbeth,—-a noble head finely ren- 
dered ; and 424, “The Rev. James Begg, D.D., 
full of self-consciousness. 328, “The Earl of 


Dalhousie,” like all Mr. Phillip’s works, fine in | 
| colour and vigorous in touch. 


Water-colour painting has never taken firm 
root in Scotland. Notwithstanding the patronage 
of royalty, Messrs. Macleay & Gregg have hard 
work of it, and it was not till he emigrated 
southward that Mr. Burton could get his works 
satisfactorily disposed of. 'There is an idea pre- 
valent in the north that water-colour is evan- 
escent, and the “ canny Scot”’ likes to have some- 
thing substantial for his money, so he goes in for 
what he considers more durable stuff, and invests 
in oil. 

Last year Mr. Waller Paton entered the ranks 
of the small band of water-colourists, and must 
have met with some degree of success, as he 
ayain appears as one of their number, and, in 
our opinion, his works in that medium are supe- 
rior to his oil paintings. He delights in purple, 
violet, and crimson, and sunsets are the in- 
variable product of his brush. 44, “The Dhu 


| Hlochan,” a grand expanse of deer forest, is, per- 


haps, the best work he has yet produced; it is 
rich in tone, yet subdued and harmonious in 
effect, and full of air. 

Mr. G. M. Greig’s “Jedburgh Abbey: Even- 
ing’’ (203) offers a marked contrast to Mr. 


| Paton’s, being sombre and subdued in tone; and 
ithe same qualities appear in 216. Mr. Greig is 


these particulars ; but it is not in his idiosyn- | a little too timid in the use of colour: a visit to 


cracy, and we must take him as we find him. 
552, ‘“In the Trossacks,” shows good colour and 
modelling in the hills; but the birch-trees are | 
flat and devoid of character, the perspective of 
the road is defective, and the flock of sheep like 
so many packs of wool. 

Mr. J. B. Macdonald just falls short of excel- | 
lence in his “ Episode in the Time of the Test 
Act” (686), vide “Old Mortality,” cap.8. Miln- 
wood, the miserly laird, is well hit off, and so 


is the fanatical bitterness of old Manse, and the | 
|shall only refer to two of thei as exemplifying | 


pawky cunning of Cuddy. Bothwell is a gallant- 
looking trooper; but Henry Morton, the gay 


gallant whom Bothwell addresses as Captain | 


Popinjay, is more like a tapster in a city tavern 


: 
than a hero of romance, and it would not re- | 


quire the craft of the Brothers Davenport to 
undo his bonds. The picture is good in colour, 
and strong and forcible in execution. 

Mr. H. Cameron’s “Sunny Hours”’ (487) is a 
charming little picture, reminding us of Mul- 
ready in the colouring of the figures and the 
mode in which the landscape is brought into 
harmony with them. 

Mr. Mactaggart confines himself to the deli- 
neation of peasant life, with an occasional essay 


the Water-colour Society’s Gallery in Pall-mall 
East would do him no harm. 

Mr. J. J. Bannatyne has several brilliant land- 
scapes : 106, “ Benvenue and Loch Achray,” and 


| 86, “ Glenfinlas,” particularly. 


Mr. Horatio Macculloch’s small studies are 
excellent in effect; and the productions of 
Messrs. Clarke, Stainton, W. H. Nutter, and 
others, deserving of more attention than time 
| and space will allow us to bestow on them. 

The sculptures consist chiefly of busts, and we 
| diametrically opposite modes of treatment. That 
lof “The Rev. Principal Candlish,” by Mr. D. O. 
| Hill (863), represents the peculiarities of physi- 


exaggerated manner, and the expression is more 
that of a barrister attempting to puzzle a jury 
than that of adivine. 864, “ Bust of the Rev. 
Wm. Robertson, by George Macallum, has all 
the dignity and spirituality becoming the sacred 
profession. 








* E.g., Boswell and Carlyle, 


he has painted on the spot the snow-peaks of | 


and (689), “The Lady Mary Craven,” full of, 


ognomy of the reverend Principal in the most | 


Cloud” (883) seems to float on air; the graceful | of notice. - 
undulation of the figure, the drapery wafted | (91), the same firm use the style practised by 


| about as with a gentle breeze, and the very 
shadows which it casts, all tend to the main ob- 
| jectof the sculptor. Mr. Macdonald’s “ Bacchante”’ 
| (885) is a graceful and lovely maiden, with none 
|of the wildness and exuberance of spirits that 
}one looks for in a follower of the god of wine. 
| She is probably, however, meditating on joining 
| the British League. 

| It seems strange, at first sight, that architec- 
ture should be the least popular of the fine arts. 
| Works of painting and sculpture generally be- 
|come the property of private individuals, and 
|disappear from the sight of the public; but a 
| building, once it is erected, becomes, in a man- 
| ner, the property of all; and if the principles of 
the art were more generally understood, we should 
not have to complain of the want of art which 
is too frequently displayed by proprietors and 
builders ; our suburban villas, instead of being, 
as in ninety-nine cases in a hundred they are, 
;mere places to live in, would be a source of 
| continual interest, each displaying some pecu- 
iliarity of taste, and giving an additional charm 
|to the landscape. Every tyro can pretend to a 
knowledge of iconology and prate about colour, 
light and shade; but to be able to appre- 
ciate an architectural design requires a know- 
ledge of styles, and of the fitness of the parts 
for the service they have to perform. To 
acquire this knowledge requires study; and 
| unless the critic knows the terms and technicali- 
ties of the art, he cannot make himself under- 
|stood. With all their faults, competitions have 
done much to popularize architecture. 

The Royal Scottish Academy are much more 
‘liberal in affording space and good places for 
designs that have any claim to be called works 
of art than the Royal Academy in Trafalgar- 
square; and local architects are beginning to 
take more advantage of this, and find it to their 
interest to do so, and in many instances bestow 
much care in getting up the drawings. 

There are upwards of two dozen designs in the 
water-colour room, some of them of works of 
considerable importance. 

Mr. David Bryce exhibits two views of the 
| Bank of Scotland, as now being remodelled 
(21 and 192). No architect is better qualified 
than Mr. Bryce for the difficult task set before 
|him ; under his hands a great number of the 
mansion-houses throughout Scotland built during 
the latter end of the last century and the begin- 
ing of the present, in the tasteless and barren 
manner then prevalent, have been converted 
into picturesque and interesting edifices. The 
Bank of Scotland stands in advance of the pictu- 
resque and broken line of edifices which crown 
the ridge running from the Castle towards 
Holyrood, and present a marked contrast, in their 
rugged and ancient appearance, to the more 
regular and modern new town which they over- 
look. The elevation towards the south is not 
devoid of merit, and has been retained and used 
by the architect as the key-note for the addi- 
tions. The north or back elevation is a hideous 
ill-proportioned mass, with no architectural en- 
richment; but as about to be altered it will 
form one of the most prominent and elegant 
additions to the architecture of the city; and 
from its great height, caused by the rapid fall of 
the ground, it will have a majestic and grand 
appearance. Mr. Bryce has added wings, which 
|are thrown back as seen from the north, and 
project beyond the line of the south front, and 
has thus given breadth to, and taken away from, 
the flatness of both elevations. These wings are 
surmounted by open lanterns, roofed in with 
scaled domes, with sculptured eagles at the 
springing and a winged figure at the apex. The 
central dome has been raised in height, and 
a lantern added similar to those on the wings ; 
between the projecting wings on the south front, 
which are terminated by circular-headed pedi- 
ments, runs a screen of one story, with apart- 


{ments behind. The central portion of the north 


elevation shows a large circular-headed pedi- 
ment, supported by caryatides, and decorated 
with sculpture. Viewed as a whole, the design 
uppears more like an original creation than a 
| specimen of patch-work. 

Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear’s design of Kenet- 
| tles House, Forfarshire (20),shows that they have 
'a competent knowledge of the domestic Scotch 
stvle. In their additions to Lashallen House, 
| Fifeshire (133), they introduce an infusion of 


| the Cinque-cento along with the Scotch with 
Mr. Calder Marshall’s “Summer | happy effect ; the tower is particularly deserving 


In the Sheriff Court House, Greenock 


the late Medizval architects in France in the 
Hdtels de Ville there. The central tower im 
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this design seems over-done; and the double | petent only to act as housekeepers and perform 
buttresses at the angles do not seem necessary | works of charity. In the present day, men pro- 
for construction, and are certainly not elegant | fessed to place women on a level with themselves; 
additions to the design. but had not woman reason to maintain that man 

Mr. J. A. Hamilton’s “ Public Offices in Leith” | did not honestly carry out his profession? She 
look better in execution than on the drawing; | was surrounded by the deadening influence of an 
the old Scotch style groups pleasantly with the | atmosphere of false compliment and flattery, in 
shipping and surrounding buildings. The Batty | which no energy could be expected to live. The 
Langly pepper-box turrets at the angle would | qualification of excellence in the fine arts, 
have been better absent. besides physical aptitude and educational facili- 

No. 105 is an “Architectural Design in Me-/ ties, might be described as imagination and 
mory of H.R.H. Prince Albert as it would be/| fancy on the side of intellect and the emotional 
seen from Holyrood,” by Mr. R. Raeburn. We) feelings on the side of the heart. If it were true 
hope and trust it never will be seen from Holy- | that these exhausted the conditions necessary for 
rood or in any other shape thar its present one. | success, was it not strange that during 300 years 
It consists of a pyramid rising to the height of | the success of women in the departments of 
120 ft. profusely gilt, and having Doric porticos| art alluded to should have been so meagre? 
on its four sides. | Excluding contemporaries, and looking alto- 

No. 66, “Mansion House, Grange Loan, Edin- gether to the past, how few women had dis- 
burgh,” Mr. F. Pilkington. In looking at Mr.| tinguished themselves as poets. Mrs. Phillip 
Pilkington’s designs we feel disposed to admire | and Mrs. Hemans, who stood in the front ranks, 
them at first sight, but a closer inspection modi-| did not soar above their contemporaries, 
fies this admiration and discloses many faults.| Waller and Southey; in painting there was a 
This mansion displays considerable originality | greater paucity still’; while one bar of music, 
in the mode of treatment, the basement contain-| written by a woman, or one statue from a 
ing the kitchen offices is not, as is usually the | woman’s hand, did not exist to challenge admi- 
case, either sunk below the ground-level or’ ration. There must be something in the nature 
screened off, but stands clear, the entrance | of woman, or in her position and external cir- 
being from the side; by this means an appear-| cumstances, to account for this non-success. 





HOSPITALS IN FRANCE. 


Tue Surgical Society of Paris has published 
the following instructions with regard to the 
reconstruction of the Hétel Dieu and hospitals 
in general. 

1. A hospital should be situate in an open 
space and on a declivity. The grounds attached 
to the building should be of considerable extent ; 
a superficial area of 50 square métres (538 square 
feet) per inmate is the minimum of the space, 
and which ought to be increased progressively 
with the number of patients. 

2. The farther removed a hospital is from 
populous neighbourhoods theypurer will be its 
air, and no hospital should be retained in the 
midst of large towns but those of urgence, or for 
the purposes of instruction. This sanitary mea- 
sure would be attended with economy, and would 
permit large towns like Paris to establish hos- 
pitals on open spaces of inexpensive ground. 

3. In hospitals of 200 to 300 sick, it is easy to 
obtain good sanitary dispositions; but it is next 
to impossible to realise these when double the 
above number is exceeded. Within these nu- 
merical limits, the expenses of all sorts are 
pretty uniform, except in very full hospitals. 

4, The elements of the atmosphere mingling 





ance of greater altitude is obtained than in the | There was an educational hinderance, but he 
usual mode. In the centre of the front eleva-| thought it was somewhat overrated. Girls of 
tion, buttress-like piers are projected, upon | seventeen were required to cease to be students, 
which are superimposed the pillars of an arcaded | and to become ornaments of society. The rich 
balcony, which looks as if hoisted upon stilts. | storehouse of antiquity was thus closed to a girl 
The angles are rounded off into the form of! at a time when she could have entered it with 
towers, and filled in with clusters of arched win- | advantage, and when boys have not only full 
dows, not a very safe piece of construction. | liberty to explore it, but are required to do so, 
The “ Free Church, Kelso” (161), is less open to, Even if the education of boys be interrupted, 


always in a horizontal direction, we must, by 
|furnishing space, guard against the effects of 
‘contact and proximity which constitute the 
| evils of overcrowding, and which are produced 
| from inmate to inmate, from ward to ward, and 
rape asst 

from building to building. 

5. It is not only by increasing the cubical 
| content allowed to each inmate that contagion 
| can be effectually guarded against, but by aug- 
| menting the superficial space at present so in- 


criticism than Mr. Pilkington’s former eccle- they have opportunities of resuming and com- | sufficient in our civil hospitals. For the same 
siastical designs, and is possessed of considerable | pleting it, which girls have not. Men and women | reason it is considered undesirable to multiply 


beauty: the very deep recess given to the porch do not, therefore, start in the race on equal terms, 
and window above can hardly fail to produce a! except, perhaps, as to music, in which the posi- 
good effect, but it must be obtained at the ex-| tion and circumstances of the latter give them 
pense either of double walls or by constructing) an advantage, from which, however, nothing 
them of extraordinary thickness. 

Messrs. Douglas & Stevenson send a view of has survived a generation—not to speak of greater 


the number of stories, each of these engendering 


|a stratum of air more or less vitiated. In the 
| rigour of salubrity, more than two stories should 


. ; | not be adopted. 
has resulted. What song written by a woman | 


6. It would be illusory to imagine that a large 


| cubic current of air in the interior of the wards 


the “ Kelvinside Free Church, Glasgow” (226). works? The last thing he would think of con- | would compensate for want of space and exterior 
The spire has a certain stern grandeur about it | tending y g » the mer Pare i lad eenaehs 
I as t g tending for was that women should be the mere | gération, or that an abundant artificial ventila- 


much superior to the overloaded style so fre-| echo of men. Their work was in great part 
quently used ; it is hardly in keeping, however, essentially different; but in that in which it 
with the church to which it is attached, which | was similar, why was there not nearly similar 


| tion would make up for either of these con- 
ditions. Nothing can compensate for the in- 


sufficiency or the default of the natural circu- 


is heavy and lumpish, 





WOMAN AND THE FINE ARTS. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


THE session of 1865 was inaugurated by the 
delivery of a lecture, on Tuesday evening last, at 
the South Kensington Museum, by Mr, F. T. 
Palgrave. Subject, “Woman and the Fine 
Arts.” Mr. Joseph Clarke presided. 

The chairman said that, in consequence of a 
slight accident, the President of the Society, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, was unable to attend that 
evening, as it had been his intention to do, for 


| success? They were not in a position to assume | Jation of air. 
'that there was anything in nature to account | 7. Buildings, completely isolated, with the 
|for it. The natural bar could not be pleaded | same aspect, exposed, without any obstacle, to 
| until one or two generations of women had been the rays of the sun, to the effects of rain and the 
| educated as men were—until in education, as in action of the winds, are to be disposed of in a 
other things, women and men stood on a perfect single line, or in parallel lines, at wide intervals 
equality. Until this condition of just comparison | of §0 to 100 métres, so as to obtain an effective 
were supplied such could not be instituted. | separation, and a free and plentiful current of 
Training was nothing without the proper gifts ; open air. 
but it was equally true that gifts were nothing! g Small wards of fifteen to twenty beds are 
— the proper training. England in poetry, | easily managed as far as attendance is concerned. 
_and France in painting, had recently shown ex-| The j j 68; the 
| amples of excellence which Ponts would not | Senses ch Mauer eanation aco ta od ~ 
soon let die. . |cleansing, &c., more rapidly performed. They 
At the conclusion of the lecture, ought to be preferred for ordinary service, ex- 








pa ae 





the purpose of distributing prizes to art-work- | the lecturer, which was subsequently carried by | 
men and delivering an address on “ The People’s acclamation. Mr. Palgrave, he said, must be 
Share in Art.” He was sure they all joined possessed of no little courage to have contem- | 
with him in regretting the cause of Mr. Hope’s plated rising before a meeting consisting of 
absence. The accident was, however, he was ladies and gentlemen, and boldly instituting a| 
happy to say, a slight one, and they hoped to comparison between them. That he had suc- 
have the pleasure and advantage of Mr. Hope’s ceeded in the task he proposed to himself 
presence on the next evening of meeting. Mr. | resulted from this, that he had justified the 
Palgrave had very kindly undertaken to deliver | position of woman, and shown that from adverse 
a lecture which he had prepared for the 21st of | circumstances she was unable to place herself in 
March. | competition with man. He had, however, hinted 
Mr. Palgrave said he hoped to have been a| that there was another poetry—the poetry of 
listener rather than a speaker on that occasion, | common life—in which woman shone with pe- 
and he heartily joined the chairman and the culiar lustre, and through which they exercised | 
meeting in regretting Mr. Hope’s absence. Hehad, | a mild and genial influence upon the ruder race. | 
under these circumstances, to throw himself on , The gentlemen present could not, from anything 
the indulgence of the meeting, as he might have | they had heard, go away in the slightest degree | 
been enabled before the day originally named | enhanced in their own opinion, or with the idea 
for the delivery of the lecture to have made it | that the dearest amongst their female friends 

more worthy of the subject and of the meeting. | had been disparaged. 
The subject was, ‘“ Woman and the Fine Arts,” | 
Mr. Palgrave then proceeded with his lecture, the | 
reading of which, and of the short poems and | 2 
extracts with which it was habaueganeed, sasunted THE ROYAL MEDAL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
nearly an hour and a half. The first inquiry in-| Tue Institute of Architects have resolved to 
stituted was why women had not attained the recommend to Her Majesty for the Royal Gold 
measure of success in poetry, in painting, in| Medal, Mr. James Pennethorne, fellow. The 
music, or in sculpture which had been reached | Council in their report named ‘a well-known 
rg angen hg a ap Need prego det egy 
a ae Pa A Fatty ee ae, | gy yer thought differently, and, by 
through the first stage of civilization in whiet The xe lin, mo a i wnt 
eeee aoe oe ee vhich | The recommendation of the Council in respect 
; gh the second | of the award of one of the ordinary medals was 











Atage, in which women were regarded as com. | also set aside. 


Mr. Gambier Parry moved a vote of thanks to cept when special arrangements are necessary 
to be adopted for some classes of patients 
who require a larger space and _ separate 
wards. 

9. The furniture of the wards ought not to 
hinder in the least the free circulation of air. 
The superintendents have the power of suppress- 
ing curtains if they think proper. 

10. The wards are to be separated by landings 
and attendants’ rooms. It would be advanta- 
geous to have one ward to receive the conva- 
lescent inmates during the day, and at meal- 
time, so that the common convalescent ward 
would be cleared out in the middle of every day 
and purified. 

11, The periodical and regular emptying of 
the wards, and their being left vacant for some 
months, have, in the French military hospitals 
and in those abroad, been attended with results 
indicating the necessity of the general adoption 
of this measure in time of an epidemic. 

12. All arrangements are to be made sa that 
any refuse or substance liable to create effluvium 
may be rapidly destroyed or removed, either from 
the interior of the wards or from their neigh- 
bourhood, so as not to cause any appreciable 
emanation on the premises. 





Lunatic Asyium, County Down.—Mr. Francis 
M‘Ganghey, of Omagh, has been declared the 
contractor for the erection of this institution, at 
the sum of 43,1741. lls. 1d. Mr. Wilkinson is 
the architect, 
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ENGINEERING PRIZE. 


M. PERDONNET, engineer-in-chief, president of 


the Society of Civil Engineers, Paris, has offered | 


a prize medal of 2,000 francs for the best trea- 
tise furnishing the results of new experiments, 
undertaken by the competitors, in an engineering 
point of view, on one or more questions com- 
prised in the following programme :—To deter- 


mine by a great number of experiments the | 


resistance of vehicles and locomotives to trac- 
tion on a railway, taking into dccount all the 
circumstances which can modify them, such as, 


the state of the rails, vehicles, and engines ; the | 


| not without its share of complicated difficu’ties. 
One of the upper platforms of the tier was found 
to have been crushed by the enormous weight 
upon it, and it was necessary to replace it by : 

new one ; but, in piercing the masonry all around 
for this purpose it was found, with surprise, that 
a large hollow or bell-shaped cavern was behind 
;the masonry. Fortunately this sort of vault was 
| strong enough to prevent the top soil from fall- 
| ing in, and to fill up the cavity no less than 
| 700 fascines had to be stowed away. Other ob- 


; : : : 
| stacles have arisen since the calcaire grossier 


has been reached ; the water springs up in such 


force and direction of the wind; the surfaces of | sufficient, and as there is not room for a third, 


the carriages and the length of the trains; the 
dimensions of the axles and the wheels; the 
method of attaching the carriages ; the distribu- 
tion of the load and construction of the engines ; 


friction of mechanism, coupling of wheels, | 


escape of steam and draught of chimney, gra- 
dients, curves, &c.; to determine separately the 
influence due to each of these aboye circum- 
stances. To analyze the causes which, in curves, 
modify the resistance, whether for an isoiated 
vehicle or a series of carriages, and to guide the 
reasoning by experience. To find by experiment 
a practical formula for calculating the load that 
a locomotive cf given form and dimensions can 
draw, taking into consideration adherence to the 
rails and other important conditions. To study 
the circumstances which modify the production 
of steam per square métre of heating surface, 
such as—the position of the sides in relation to 
the fire-box, the thickness of the plates, the 
interspacement of the tubes, &c. To determine 
the resistances opposed to the passage of the 
steam from the boiler to the valve-box, and from 
this into the cylinder; to determine the differ- 
ence of the pressure of the steam in the boiler 
and in the cylinder in different conditions. To 
inquire into the effects of “ priming ” upon these 
differences of pressure ; to examine the causes 
which influence the counter-pressure ; to deter- 
mine the influence of draught upon the dimen- 
sions of the exhaust pipe, and the pressure and 
velocity of the exit of steam and the dimensions 
of the chimney; to examine the resistance met 
with by the air in its passage from the fire-box 
to the chimney. é 
written in the French language, and all the 
measures indicated are to correspond with the 
units of the mé¢tric system. The Society of 
Civil Engineers of Paris have adopted the abov 

programme, which can be had on applicati 
the secretary, No. 26, Rue Buffault, Pari 


These m¢i és are to be 








ARTESIAN WELL, PARIS. 


THE interesting work of the boring of th¢ 
artesian well at the Place Hébert (eighteenth 
arrondissement) continues actively, in spite of 
the enormous difficulties met with at almost 
every step. The first 72 ft. of the shaft are lined 
with masonry; then succeeds wrought-iron 
‘‘tubbing,” in sections 6 ft. 7 in. in diameter, 
and 3 ft. 3¢ in. high, forced in by screw pres- 
sure. When this lining had been carried down 
through thirty-six beds of different strata a zone 
of sand was reached, mingled with such a quan- 
tity of water that it was almost in a fluid state. 
This dangerous sand might have been traversed 
by driving the tubbing with extreme precaution, 
had it not been for another obstacle which pre- 
sented itself. It was found that the under- 


currents of water had actually driven the tube | 


out of the perpendicular. To obviate this was 
impossible, so that nothing remained to be done 


but to remedy the defect radically by taking up | 


the tubes altogether, and continuing the masonry 
lining, which afforded a better guarantee of sta- 
bility. The cylinders having been removed with 
enormous difficulty, it was plain that the masonry 
could not be continued on the ordinary condi- 
tions, and that a new method must be devised. 
This was done as follows: after several yards 
had been excavated below the existing masonry, 
and the sides properly shored up, a strong cradle 
of timber, exactly fitting the circumference of 
the well, was lowered and held suspended by 
stout chains to beams over the orifice of the 
well. This being done, the masonry was rapidly 
varried up from the cradle or platform as far as 
the existing lining, the chains being sealed up in 
the work. One section being thus terminated, 
another space was cleared away and another 
circular platform let down, by other chains, 
and the masonry laid upon it. By this inge- 
nious method, the calcaire grossier was at 


last reached, and a firm footing gained, though 





| the sinking of the well by manual labour must be 


abandoned, and recourse had to the trepan. This | 


| boring implement weighs no less than 5 tons, 
}and is composed of six branches, each armed 
with a steel chisel. At the orifice of the wella 
space has been cleared 13 ft. square, and 2¢ ft. 
deep; this is the sort of chamber in which the 
various operations of boring will be conducted. 
It is not expected that the works will be free 
from unforeseen obstacles, till the chalk is 
reached at an estimated depth of 472 ft., only 
one-fourth, or 118 ft. being at present cained 





LIFE STATISTICS, PARIS. 


A LETTER has been addressed by the Prefect 
of the Seine to M. Le Verrier, stating that the 
municipal administration of the capital are about 
to issue a monthly bulletin of municipal statistics, 
comprising, for Paris, all the facts which can be 
expressed numerically. This sheet is to contain 
principally a return of births and deaths, with 
the nature of the malady in the latter case, and 
is to be completed by a return of climateric and 
meteorological events observed at the same 
period. It is to be in form somewhat similar to 
that of the weekly official return published in 
London, a copy of which accompanied the letter. 





DUBLIN CATHEDRAL. 


Two or three correspondents have addressed 
to us comments on the ill-advised course pur- 
sued in “restoring” St. Patrick’s, Dublin, the 
completion of which was described in our /ast 
impression. At atime when the works had not 
proceeded far, and obj ction and advice might 
have had a good effect, both were offered in our 
pages on various ( ccasions, nor do we ceast 
regret that the advice was not taken, althoug 
honouring the munificent liberality of Mr. Guin- 
ness, we refrained from any great complaint in 
recording the completion of the work. For the 
sake of the future. however, the evil of the 
precedent must not be lost sight of. One of our 
correspondents thus writes : 

“Tf there is any work which more than another 
requires learning in an architect, it is the patient 
restoration from crumbled and decayed frag- 
ments of the forms of some fast-perishing build- 
ing of ancient date. If there is any work which 
requires a rare combination of genius, taste, an¢ 
sound judgment, with great knowledge of archw- 
ology, it is the labour,—to quote your own 
words,—of endeavouring ‘to reproduce a build- 
ing such as may have been the aim and design 
of’ a fourteenth-century bishop and his archi- 
tect. Yet, sir, we find that these duties have 
been allowed to be undertaken either by a 
builder, or (for it is understood that ‘ Mr. 
Guinness was his own architect’) by a private 
individual of whom we do not learn that he has 
other qualifications than liberality, wealth, and 
zeal. 

*T cannot but think, that even if Mr. Guinness 
had been one of the most accomplished amateur 
archeologists of the day, the dean and chapter 
of Dublin would be held to have committed a 
great indiscretion in intrusting to his superin- 
tendence a work for which no amateur is tho- 
roughly qualified. Still, had this recommenda- 
tion existed, it might have served as an excuse 
for what has been done, and, as such, I think we 
should have heard of it. I greatly fear, therefore, 
from the silence maintained on this point, that 
the chief reason why Mr. Guinness was allowed 
to do as he liked, was because he made so muni- 
ficent an offer. 

“Tf this be so, and the cathedral be really 
splendidly spoiled, rather than restored, is it not 
true that a breach of trust has been committed 
of the gravest kind, and one against which all 


interested in the preservation of ancient monu- 


ments ought to protest ?” 


abundance, that the two pumps at work are not | 








COMPETITIONS, 

Ne Boarding H ses foi Cheltenha College.— 
We understand that twenty-two designs were 
sent in in answer to the advertisement which 
appeared in our columns, and that the com- 
mittee of selection have preferred those bearing 
the following mottoes and marks, for final selec- 

| tion by the directors, viz., “ Alpha ;” one marked 
with double triangle in a circle ; one with sing! 
triangle in a circle ; ‘* Fineim respice ;” “ Expe- 

| rience ;” “ Hors du combat.” 

| The Swindon Central Market Cor ny (Li- 

mited) very !—Sir : Four designs were submitted 

| for this competition, and the munificent premium 

| which the directors offered for the best design, 


the drawings bearing the happy motto, “ Sup- 
port home talent,” which proved to be the p 
duction of Mr. Lansdowne, of Swindon, who has 
| recently joined the profession, and declin¢ 

| business of a builder.—W. 

Cai bridge > The Uni The proceedir 
with reference to obtaining an architect for 
proposed Debating Hall, Reading Rooms, and 
Library, have been a little out of the « 
way. In the first instance, the committee } 
posed Mr. Scott ; but the general body afterward 
determined that any member might name an 
architect, that from the list thus sent in the 
committee should select three, and that the 
whole body should then elect one of these three 
by vote. The committee’s list showed 
Scott; 2. Mr. Waterhouse; 3. Mr. D. Wyatt ; 
Mr. Gordon Hills coming fourth. On going 
the general poil, the numbers came out-—Mr 
Waterhouse, 233; Mr. Scott, 135; Mr. Wyatt, 
16; and Mr. Waterhouse was accordingly ap- 
pointed. The Hall will be erected on a p 

land immediately behind the Round C! 








“COMPETITIONS AND THE ALLIANCE.” 


In reply to “ W.” we have received a letter fron 
the Honorary Secretary of the “ Alliance,” of 
which we print a part. Mr. Pritchett says 
“T was glad to see the letter on this subje 








signed ‘W.’—not because his objections are, to 
my mind, valid, but because the delegates of the 
Alliance wish to ascertain the views of the pro- 
fession in every point, and, if possible, act for 
their good according to the wishe f tl ma- 
or The cire s now used v nted 
1as fi € il 1 me nw € Oo] is 
of lied societies are asked on matters of 
detail; so if, as I hope, your correspondent 


, I 
‘W.’ is a member of one 
he will have an opportunity of bringing the 
matters he wishes to be altered oj before 


the next meeting of delegates in July, 


oy i: » 
» of the allied societies, 


his Association to adopt his views 





, 
accordingly. ... If‘ W.,’ or any other gentle- 
man, will communicate his views on this subjec 
to me by letter, they shall be considered at next 


July meeting.” 





A STRONG ROOM. 


Some particulars of a strong room, for cash 
and securities, recently constructed for a London 
bank, may be of use to some of our readers The 
walls are 2 ft. thick, of hard bricks, laid in 
cement, and with strong hoop-iron in the 
courses. In the interior there is placed a fire- 
proof Chubb’s safe, weighin 
10 ft. long, 8 ft. high, and 8 ft. deep, made of 
plates 1 inch thick, and secured by two iron and 
steel doors, having twenty-eight bolts The 


remaining part of the brick room is lined with 


2 ter "I i 
g 13 tons. This is 
f 


iron, }-in. thick. The whole is again further 
secured by an iron and steel door, having ten 
bolts, let into the centre of the brickwork; and 
there is a gate for ve ntilation in the daytime. A 
large alarum is fixed in the bed-room of a clerk 


-floor, which goes off whenever the 


on the secon 
outer door is open d; and a yp rter who sieeps 1m 





the office, and whose bed is in front of 





can also, by pulling a trigger, set the a m 
going. The whole of the ironwork, we should 
mention, was executed by Messrs. ( ubb & Son 


Mr. P. C. Hardwick is the architect under whom 


it was set up. 





OpENING OF THE TELEGRAPH TO INDIA.—The 
Indo-European Telegraph has been open d 
thre nughout, and telegrams have since been re- 
ceived which travelled the whole distance from 
| India to London in eight hours and a half ! 


i 


viz. 101.!! has been awarded to the author of 
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this design seems over-done; and the double 
buttresses at the angles do not seem necessary 
for construction, and are certainly not elegant 
additions to the design. 

Mr. J. A. Hamilton’s “ Public Offices in Leith” 
look better in execution than on the drawing; 


the old Scotch style groups pleasantly with the) 


shipping and surrounding buildings. The Batty 
Langly pepper-box turrets at the angle would 
have been better absent. 

No. 105 is an “Architectural Design in Me- 
mory of H.R.H. Prince Albert as it would be 
seen from Holyrood,” by Mr. R. Raeburn. We 
hope and trust it never will be seen from Holy- 
rood or in any other shape than its present one. 
It consists of a pyramid rising to the height of 


petent only to act as housekeepers and perform 
works of charity. In the present day, men pro- 
fessed to place women on a level with themselves; 
but had not woman reason to maintain that man 
did not honestly carry out his profession? She 
was surrounded by the deadening influence of an 
atmosphere of false compliment and flattery, in 
which no energy could be expected to live. The 
qualification of excellence in the fine arts, 
besides physical aptitude and educational facili- 
ties, might be described as imagination and 
fancy on the side of intellect and the emotional 
feelings on the side of the heart. If it were true 
| that these exhausted the conditions necessary for 
success, was it not strange that during 300 years 


| : 
| the success of women in the departments of 





120 ft. profusely gilt, and having Doric porticos art alluded to should have been so meagre? 
on its four sides. Excluding contemporaries, and looking alto- 

No. 66, “ Mansion House, Grange Loan, Edin-| gether to the past, how few women had dis- 
burgh,” Mr. F. Pilkington. In looking at Mr.) tinguished themselves as poets. Mrs. Phillip 
Pilkington’s designs we feel disposed to admire | and Mrs. Hemans, who stood in the front ranks, 
them at first sight, but a closer inspection modi-|did not soar above their contemporaries, 
fies this admiration and discloses many faults.| Waller and Southey; in painting there was a 
This mansion displays considerable originality | greater paucity still’; while one bar of music, 
in the mode of treatment, the basement contain- | written by a woman, or one statue from a 
ing the kitchen offices is not, as is usually the | woman’s hand, did not exist to challenge admi- 
case, either sunk below the ground-level or! ration. There must be something in the nature 
screened off, but stands clear, the entrance | of woman, or in her position and external cir- 
being from the side; by this means an appear-| cumstances, to account for this non-success. 
ance of greater altitude is obtained than in the | There was an educational hinderance, but he 
usual mode. Inthe centre of the front eleva-| thought it was somewhat overrated. Girls of 
tion, buttress-like piers are projected, upon} seventeen were required to cease to be students, 
which are superimposed the pillars of an arcaded | and to become ornaments of society. The rich 
balcony, which looks as if hoisted upon stilts. | storehouse of antiquity was thus closed to a girl 
The angles are rounded off into the form of! at a time when she could have entered it with 
towers, and filled in with clusters of arched win- | advantage, and when boys have not only full 


HOSPITALS IN FRANCE. 


Tue Surgical Society of Paris has published 
the following instructions with regard to the 
reconstruction of the Hédtel Dieu and hospitals 
in general. 

1. A hospital should be situate in an open 
space and on a declivity. The grounds attached 
to the building should be of considerable extent; 
a superficial area of 50 square métres (538 square 
feet) per inmate is the minimum of the space, 
and which ought to be increased progressively 
with the number of patients. 

2. The farther removed a hospital is from 
populous neighbourhoods thevpurer will be its 
air, and no hospital should be retained in the 
midst of large towns but those of urgence, or for 
the purposes of instruction. This sanitary mea- 
sure would be attended with economy, and would 
permit large towns like Paris to establish hos- 
pitals on open spaces of inexpensive ground. 

3. In hospitals of 200 to 300 sick, it is easy to 
obtain good sanitary dispositions; but it is next 
to impossible to realise these when double the 
above number is exceeded. Within these nu- 
merical limits, the expenses of all sorts are 
pretty uniform, except in very full hospitals. 

4, The elements of the atmosphere mingling 
always in a horizontal direction, we must, by 
furnishing space, guard against the effects of 
contact and proximity which constitute the 
evils of overcrowding, and which are produced 
from inmate to inmate, from ward to ward, and 
from building to building. 

5. It is not only by increasing the cubical 





content allowed to each inmate that contagion 


dows, not a very safe piece of construction. liberty to explore it, but are required to do so. | can be effectually guarded against, but by aug- 
The “ Free Church, Kelso” (161), is less open to, Even if the education of boys be interrupted, | menting the superficial space at present so in- 


criticism than Mr. Pilkington’s former eccle- they have opportunities of resuming and com- 
siastical designs, and is possessed of considerable | pleting it, which girls have not. Men and women 
beauty: the very deep recess given to the porch do not, therefore, start in the race on equal terms, 
and window above can hardly fail to produce a/| except, perhaps, as to music, in which the posi- 
good effect, but it must be obtained at the ex-| tion and circumstances of the latter give them 
pense either of double walls or by constructing’ an advantage, from which, however, nothing 
them of extraordinary thickness, has resulted. What song written by a woman 

Messrs. Douglas & Stevenson send a view of has survived a generation—not to speak of greater 
the “ Kelvinside Free Church, Glasgow” (226).; works? The last thing he would think of con- 
The spire has a certain stern grandeur about it, tending for was that women should be the mere 
much superior to the overloaded style so fre-| echo of men. Their work was in great part 
quently used ; it is hardly in keeping, however, | essentially different; but in that in which it 
with the church to which it is attached, which | was similar, why was there not nearly similar 
is heavy and lumpish, ; success? They were not in a position to assume 
| that there was anything in nature to account 
|for it. The natural bar could not be pleaded 
| until one or two generations of women had been 
| educated as men were—until in education, as in 
other things, women and men stood on a perfect 
equality. Until this condition of just comparison 

Tue session of 1865 was inaugurated by the were supplied such could not be instituted. 
delivery of a lecture, on Tuesday evening last, at Training was nothing without the proper gifts ; 
the South Kensington Museum, by Mr, F. T. but it was equally true that gifts were nothing 





WOMAN AND THE FINE ARTS. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 


-algrave. Subject, “Woman and the Fine, without the proper training. England in poetry, | 
Arts.” Mr. Joseph Clarke presided. and France in painting, had recently shown ex- | 


The chairman said that, in consequence of a| amples of excellence which posterity would not 
slight accident, the President of the Society, | soon let die. 
Mr. Beresford Hope, was unable to attend that At the conclusion of the lecture, 
evening, as it had been his intention to do, for Mr. Gambier Parry moved a vote of thanks to 


| sufficient in our civil hospitals. For the same 
|reason it is considered undesirable to multiply 
| the number of stories, each of these engendering 
|a stratum of air more or less vitiated. In the 
| rigour of salubrity, more than two stories should 
| not be adopted. 

| 6. It would be illusory to imagine that a large 
| cubic current of air in the interior of the wards 
| would compensate for want of space and exterior 
aération, or that an abundant artificial ventila- 
| tion would make up for either of these con- 
ditions. Nothing can compensate for the in- 
sufficiency or the default of the natural circu- 


| lation of air, 


7. Buildings, completely isolated, with the 
same aspect, exposed, without any obstacle, to 
the rays of the sun, to the effects of rain and the 


,action of the winds, are to be disposed of in a 
| single line, or in parallel lines, at wide intervals 


| 


the purpose of distributing prizes to art-work-| the lecturer, which was subsequently carried by | 


men and delivering an address on “ The People’s acclamation. 


Share in Art.” He was sure they all joined possessed of no little courage to have contem- 


with him in regretting the cause of Mr. Hope’s plated rising before a meeting consisting of 
mr ° ° ° . . | 
The accident was, however, he was ladies and gentlemen, and boldly instituting a 


absence. 
happy to say, a slight one, and they hoped to comparison between them. That he had suc- 
have the pleasure and advantage of Mr. Hope’s ceeded in the task he proposed to himself 
presence on the next evening of meeting. Mr.| resulted from this, that he had justified the 
’algrave had very kindly undertaken to deliver | position of woman, and shown that from adverse 
a lecture which he had prepared for the 21st of | circumstances she was unable to place herself in 
March. | competition with man. He had, however, hinted 
Mr. Palgrave said he hoped to have been aj that there was another poetry—the poetry of 
listener rather than a speaker on that occasion, | common life—in which woman shone with pe- 
and he heartily joined the chairman and the| culiar lustre, and through which they exercised 
meeting in regretting Mr. Hope’s absence. Hehad, a mild and genial influence upon the ruder race. 
under these circumstances, to throw himself on , The gentlemen present could not, from anything 


the indulgence of the meeting, as he might have | they had heard, go away in the slightest degree | 


been enabled before the day originally named | enhanced in their own opinion, or with the idea 
for the delivery of the lecture to have made it | that the dearest amongst their female friends 
more worthy of the subject and of the meeting. | had been disparaged. 

The subject was, “ Woman and the Fine Arts.” | 
Mr. en then proceeded with his lecture, the 
reading of which, and of the short poems and | " 
extracts with which it was wreath occupied THE ROYAL MEDAL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
nearly an hour and a half. The first inquiry in-| Tue Institute of Architects have resolved to 
stituted was why women had not attained the recommend to Her Majesty for the Royal Gold 
measure of success in poetry, in painting, in| Medal, Mr. James Pennethorne, fellow. The 
music, or in sculpture which had been reached | Council in their report named a well-known 
by men. Contemporary poets, painters, musi-|church architect; but the members in general 
cians, and sculptors were, for obvious reasons, | meeting assembled thought differently, and, by 
excluded from consideration. Europe had passed | a vote of 38 to 13, decided as we have stated 
through the first stage of civilization, in which | The recommendation of the Council in respect 
women were slaves; and through the second of the award of one of the ordina: medals was 
Atage, in which women were regarded as com. | also set aside. - 

















Mr. Palgrave, he said, must be} 


J 





of 80 to 100 métres, so as to obtain an effective 
separation, and a free and plentiful current of 
open air. 

8. Small wards of fifteen to twenty beds are 
easily managed as far as attendance is concerned. 
The inmates incommode each other less; the 
chances of direct contagion are less also; the 
cleansing, &c., more rapidly performed. They 
ought to be preferred for ordinary service, ex- 
cept when special arrangements are necessary 
to be adopted for some classes of patients 
who require a larger space and _ separate 
wards, 

9. The furniture of the wards ought not to 
hinder in the least the free circulation of air. 
The superintendents have the power of suppress- 
ing curtains if they think proper. 

10. The wards are to be separated by landings 
and attendants’ rooms. It would be advanta- 
geous to have one ward to receive the conva- 
lescent inmates during the day, and at meal- 
time, so that the common convalescent ward 
would be cleared out in the middle of every day 
and purified. 

11. The periodical and regular emptying of 
the wards, and their being left vacant for some 
months, have, in the French military hospitals 
and in those abroad, been attended with results 
indicating the necessity of the general adoption 
of this measure in time of an epidemic. 

12. All arrangements are to be made sa that 
any refuse or substance liable to create effluvium 
may be rapidly destroyed or removed, either from 
the interior of the wards or from their neigh- 
bourhood, so as not to cause any appreciable 
emanation on the premises. 





Lunatic Asyium, County Down.—Mr. Francis 
M‘Gaughey, of Omagh, has been declared the 
contractor for the erection of this institution, at 
the sum of 43,1741. 11s. 1d. Mr. Wilkinson is 
the architect, 
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ENGINEERING PRIZE. 


M. PERDONNET, engineer-in-chief, president of 
the Society of Civil Engineers, Paris, has offered 
a prize medal of 2,000 francs for the beat trea- 
tise furnishing the results of new experiments, 
undertaken by the competitors, in an engineering 


point of view, on one or more questions com. | 
prised in the following programme :—To gg 


mine by a great number of experiments the 
resistance of vehicles and locomotives to trac- 
tion on a railway, taking into account all the 
circumstances which can modify them, such as, 
the state of the rails, vehicles, and engines ; the | 


force and direction of the wind; the surfaces of | 


the carriages and the length of the trains; the 
dimensions of the axles and the wheels; the 
method of attaching the carriages ; the distribu- 
tion of the load and construction of the engines; | 
friction of mechanism, coupling of wheels, 
escape of steam and draught of chimney, gra- 
dients, curves, &c.; to determine separately the 
influence due to each of these above circum- 
stances. To analyze the causes which, in curves, | 
modify the resistance, whether for an isolated 
vehicle or a series of carriages, and to guide the 
reasoning by experience. To find by experiment 
a practical formula for calculating the load that 
a locomotive of given form and dimensions can 
draw, taking into consideration adherence to the 
rails and other important conditions. To study 
the cireumstances which modify the production 
of steam per square métre of heating surface, 
such as—the position of the sides in relation to 
the fire-box, the thickness of the plates, the 
interspacement of the tubes, &c. To determine 
the resistances opposed to the passage of the 
steam from the boiler to the valve-box, and from 
this into the cylinder; to determine the differ- 
ence of the pressure of the steam in the boiler 
and in the cylinder in different conditions. To 
inquire into the effects of “ priming ” upon these 
differences of pressure ; to examine the causes 
which influence the counter-pressure ; to deter- 
mine the influence of draught upon the dimen- 
sions of the exhaust pipe, and the pressure and 
velocity of the exit of steam and the dimensions 
of the chimney; to examine the resistance met 
with by the air in its passage from the fire-box 
to the chimney. These mi’ es are to be 
written in the French language, and all the 
measures indicated are to correspond with the 
units of the métric system. The Society of 
Civil Engineers of Paris have ad pted tl 
programme, which can be had on appli 
the secretary, No. 26, Rue Buffault, Paris 














ARTESIAN WELL, PARIS. 
THE interesting work of the boring of the 
artesian well at the Place Hébert (eighteenth 
arrondissement) continues actively, in spite of 


the enormous difficulties met with at almost 
every step. The first 72 ft. of the shaft are lined 


with masonry; then succeeds wrought-iron 
“‘tubbing,” in sections 6 ft. 7 in. in diameter, 
and 3 ft. 3¢ in. high, forced in by screw pres- 
sure. When this lining had been carried down 
through thirty-six beds of different strata a zone 
of sand was reached, mingled with such a quan- 
tity of water that it was almost in a fluid state. 
This dangerous sand might have been traversed 
by driving the tubbing with extreme precaution, 
had it not been for another obstacle which pre- 
sented itself. It was found that the under- 
currents of water had actually driven the tube 
out of the perpendicular. To obviate this was 
impossible, so that nothing remained to be done 
but to remedy the defect radically by taking up 
the tubes altogether, and continuing the masonry 
lining, which afforded a better guarantee of sta- 
bility. The cylinders having been removed with 
enormous difficulty, it was plain that the masonry 
could not be continued on the ordinary condi- 
tions, and that a new method must be devised. 
This was done as follows: after several yards | 
had been excavated below the existing masonry, | 
and the sides properly shored up, a strong cradle | 
of timber, exactly fitting the circumference of | 
the well, was lowered and held suspended by 

stout chains to beams over the orifice of the 

well. This being done, the masonry was rapidly 

carried up from the cradle or platform as far as 

the existing lining, the chains being sealed up in 

the work. One section being thus terminated, 

another space was cleared away and another 
circular platform let down, by other chains, 

and the masonry laid upon it. By this inge- 

nious method, the calcaire grossier was at 

last reached, and a firm footing gained, though 





| not without its share of complicated difficulties. 


One of the upper platforms of the tier was found 
to have been crushed by the enormous weight 
upon it, and it was necessary to replace it by : 
new one ; but, in piercing the masonry all around 
for this purpose it was found, with surprise, that 
a large hollow or bell-shaped cavern was behind 
the masonry. Fortunately this sort of vault was 
strong enough to prevent the top soil from fail- 
ing in, and to fill up the cavity no less than 
700 fascines had to be stowed away. Other ob- 


COMPETITIONS. 


New Boarding Houses for Cheltenham Colleqe.— 
We understand that twenty-two designs were 
sent in in answer to the advertisement which 
appeared in our columns, and that the com- 
mittee of selection have preferred those bearing 
the following mottoes and marks, for final selec- 
| tion by the directors, viz., “ Alpha ;” one marked 
| with double triangle in a circle ; one with single 
triangle in a circle; “‘ Finem respice;” “ Expe- 





stacles have arisen since the calcaire grossier | rience ;” “ Hors du combat.” 


has been reached ; the water springs up in such 


abundance, that the two pumps at work are not | 


sufficient, and as there is not room for a third. 


| the sinking of the well by manual labour must be 


abandoned, and recourse had to the trepan. This 
boring implement weighs no less than 5 tons, 
and is composed of six branches, each armed 
with a steel chisel. At the orifice of the wella 
space has been cleared 13 ft. square, and 20 ft. 
deep; this is the sort of chamber in which the 
various operations of boring will be conducted. 
It is not expected that the works will be free 
from unforeseen obstacles, till the chalk is 
reached at an estimated depth of 472 ft., only 
one-fourth, or 118 ft. being at present gained. 





LIFE STATISTICS, PARIS. 


A LETTER has been addressed by the Prefect 
of the Seine to M. Le Verrier, stating that the 
municipal administration of the capital are about 
to issue a monthly bulletin of municipal statistics, 
comprising, for Paris, all the facts which can be 
expressed numerically. This sheet is to contain 
principally a return of births and deaths, with 
the nature of the malady in the latter case, and 
is to be completed by a return of climateric and 
meteorological events observed at the same 
period. It is to be in form somewhat similar to 
that of the weekly official return published in 
London, a copy of which accompanied the letter. 





DUBLIN CATHEDRAL. 


Two or three correspondents have addressed 
to us comments on the ill-advised course pur- 
sued in “restoring” St. Patrick’s, Dublin, the 
completion of which was described in our last 
impression. At atime when the works had not 
proceeded far, and objection and advice might 
have had a good eff 
pages on various ¢ ccasions, nor do we cease to 
regret that the advice was not taken, although, 
honouring the munificent liberality of Mr. Guin- 


ect, both were offered in our 


ness, we refrained from any great complaint in 
recording the completion of the work. For th 
sake of the future, however, the evil of the 
precedent must not be lost sight of. One of om 
correspondents thus writes 

“Tf there is any work which more than another 
requires learning in an architect, it is the patient 
restoration from crumbled and decayed frag- 
ments of the forms of some fast-perishing build- 
ing of ancient date. If there is any work which 


requires a rare combination of genius, taste, and 
| sound judgment, with great knowledge of archz- 


ology, it is the labour,—to quote your own 
words,—of endeavouring ‘to reproduce a build- 
ing such ag may have been the aim and design 
of’ a fourteenth-century bishop and his archi- 
tect. Yet, sir, we find that these duties have 
been allowed to be undertaken either by a 
builder, or (for it is understood that ‘ Mr. 
Guinness was his own architect’) by a private 
individual of whom we do not learn that he has 
other qualifications than liberality, wealth, and 
zeal. 

“J cannot but think, that even if Mr. Guinness 
had been one of the most accomplished amateur 
archeologists of the day, the dean and chapter 
of Dublin would be held to have committed a 
great indiscretion in intrusting to his superin- 
tendence a work for which no amateur is tho- 
roughly qualified. Still, had this recommenda- 
tion existed, it might have served as an excuse 
for what has been done, and, as such, 1 think we 
should have heard of it. I greatly fear, therefore, 
from the silence maintained on this point, that 
the chief reason why Mr. Guinness was allowed 
to do as he liked, was because he made so muni- 
ficent an offer. 

“Tf this be so, and the cathedral be really 
splendidly spoiled, rather than restored, is it not 
true that a breach of trust has been committed 
of the gravest kind, and one against which all 


interested in the preservation of ancient monu- 


ments ought to protest ?” 


The Swindon Central Market Company (L 
mited) very !—Sir : Four designs were submitted 
for this competition, and the munificent premium 
| which the directors offered for the best design, 
| viz. 101.!! has been awarded to the author of 
ithe drawings bearing the happy motto, “ Sup- 
| port home talent,” which proved to be the pro- 
| duction of Mr. Lansdowne, of Swindon, who has 
| recently joined the profession, and declined t 
| business of a builder.—W. 
| Cambridge: “ The Union.”—The proceedi: 
with reference to obtaining an architect for th 
proposed Debating Hall, Reading Rooms, and 
Library, have been a little out of the « 


jway. In the first instance, the committee ] 
| posed Mr. Scott ; but the general body afterwar 
determined that any member might name an 


architect, that from the list thus sent in the 
committee should select three, and that the 
whole body should then elect one of tl 
by vote. The committee's list showed-——1. Mr 
Scott; 2. Mr. Waterhouse; 3. Mr. D. Wyatt ; 


Mr. Gordon Hills coming fourth. On goir 
the general poll, the numbers came 
Waterhouse, 233; Mr. Scott, 135; Mr. Wy 
16; and Mr. Waterhouse was accordingly 
pointed. The Hall will be erected on a p 
land immediately behind the Round Churc! 





“COMPETITIONS AND THE ALLIANCE.” 


In reply to “W.” we have received a lette: fron 
the Honorary Secretary of the “ Alliance,” of 
which we print a part. Mr. Pritchett says 
“JT was glad to see the letter on this subjec 
signed ‘W.’—not because his objections are, to 


my mind, valid, but because the delegates of 








Alliance wish to ascertain the views of the pro- 
fession in every point, and, if possible, act for 
their good according to the wishes of the ma- 
iority. The circular as now ust l wa lopted 
last July for a year, and meanw!l € O} ns 
of the ‘allied societies are asked on matters of 
detail; so if, as I hope, your correspondent 


‘W.’ is a member of one of the allied societies, 
he will have an opportunity of bringing the 








matters he wishes to be alters d ff bef 
the next meeting of delegates in July, by gettiz 
his Association to adopt his views, and report 
accordingly. ... If‘ W.,’ or any other gentle 
man. will communicate his views on this subjec 


~ 
to me by letter, they shall be considered at next 


July meeting 





A STRONG ROOM. 


Some particulars of a strong room, for cash 
and securities, recently constructed for a London 
bank, may be of use to some of our readers The 
walls are 2 ft. thick, of hard bricks, laid in 
cement, and with strong hoop-iren in 
courses. In the interior th i 
proof Chubb’s safe, we ighing 13 t 
10 ft. long, 8 ft. high, and 8 ft. deep, made ot 
plates 1 inch thick, and secured 
steel doors, having twenty-eight bolts. The 


, 

ere 18 piacea a nre- 
. ow. ° 
° ' 


| remaining part of the brick room 1s lhned with 


} y fy 


*k. The whole is agau 


iron, $-in. th 
secured by an iron and steel door having ten 
bolts, let into the centre « f the brickwork; an 
there is a gate for ventilation in the dayt 


a 


large alarum is fixed in the bed-room of a clerk 
on the second-floor, which goes off whenever the 


outer door is opened; and a porter who sleeps in 
n+ f tha a or 


the office, and whose bed is in front of the d 





can al by pulling a trigger, set the aiarum 
going. The whole of the ironwork, we shouk 
mention, was executed by Messrs. Chubb & 
Mr. P.C. Hardwick is the architect under whom 


it was set up. 





OpEeNING OF THE TELEGRAPH TO INDIA.—The 
Indo-European Telegraph has been opened 
throughout, and telegrams have since been re- 
ceived which travelled the whole distance from 
| India to London in eight hours and a half! 
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INNS OF COURT HOTEL, LONDON. 


Ix our recent notice of this hotel,* it was men- 
tioned that an interior court was formed as 
shown on the plan, having a roof of iron and 
We now add to our illustrations of the 
structure a view of this court. It is to be faced 
stone, and will have an ornamental fountain 
jn the centre. 


glass. 


with 





CONTINENTAL NEWS. 


Paris.—The Hétel de Dieu is now being 
pulled down, as also a house adjoining belonging 
to the Public Charities Commissioners, in order 
to clear and enlarge the space in front of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. The hospital will be 
re-erected to the left of the old site, and the 
costs are estimated at 22 millions of francs.—— 
The Jews of Paris have held a general meeting to 
consider the propriety of erecting two new syna- 
gogues. Both have been determined upon, and 


a sum of four millions of francs was voted to carry | 


them out. Half of this sum will be borne by the 
City, the other half by the Jews of Paris.——-The 
Empress has conceived the idea of calling upon 
all the Christian princesses of Europe to unite 
in erecting a new church over the Holy Grave at 
Jerusalem! It is said that several crowned 
ladies have already responded to this appeal ; 
amongst others Queen Mary of Hanover. 
Rome.—The minister of public works has just 
published an interesting list of buildings and 
other works in and about Rome, which have been 
“restored ”’ between the years 1859 and 1864. 
For the word “ restored,” 
course, substitute ‘ repaired” in many instances. 
Amongst the ancient buildings enumerated are, 
the Palace of Lucullus, at Frascati; the Pyramid 
of Cestius; the wall of Servius Tullius; the 
Villa Adriana, at Tivoli; the Circus of Cara- 
calla; the Conduit of Vopiscus, at Tivoli; the 
Etruscan graves at Corneto; the baths of Titus 
and Caracalla; the tombs of the Scipios; the 
Colosseum ; the Colamns of Trajan; the Tabu- 
larium; the Circus Maximus; the Pantheon ; 
the Forum of Augustus; Nero’s Aqueduct, &c.; 
and amongst the buildings of Medieval origin 
are mentioned, the Abbey Alle Tre Fontane, 
San Lorenzo, the house of Cola di Rienzi, &c. 
Fourteen churches were restored, and have 
received internal mural decoration. —— The 
statue of Hercules, lately discovered, will in 
future be known by the name of the “ Mastai 
Hercules,” in honour of the pope.——A new 
method of painting and preserving plaster casts 
has just been applied at the Redemptorist 
Church of San Alfonso, which, perhaps, in a 
great measure approaches to the lost encaustic 
process of the ancients. Mr. H. Schubert, a 


German sculptor here, made a present to the 


church of a plaster cast of the great relievo 
piece which he exhibited in London in 1862; 
but inasmuch as all the other sculpture, as well 
as the walls of the church, are in colours, it 
became desirable that this cast should also be 
painted. Mr. Schubert, therefore, together with 
the artists Wiirger and Bécklin, applied common 
vater-colours to the cast, which had been pre- 
viously well saturated with water. The colours 
were taken rather lighter than required, and 
when perfectly dry the whole was coated with a 
solution of wax and rosin, applied hot, partly in 
order to fix the colours, and partly to obtain a 


Md “7 ~ « » & wyr , “4 >» ; } + ; ; : 

firm transparent coating by means of the rosin. ;may in time be remedied, and that, as in the 
'his process seems to secure the cast from damp | factories of Lancashire, there may be in con- 
and dust, and the colours stand out with un-/ nexion with 


usual brilliancy.—---Schlith, the Swiss artist, is 
giving the finishing touches to his Arnold von 
Winkelried, to be erected in one of the four 
cantons. Another work, in course of execution 
by the same artist, is a monument of the battle 
of St. Jacob, in Switzerland. The design repre- 
sents a group of five figures,—Helvetia, the 
tutelary protectress of Switzerland, on a high 
pedestal, holding the crown of victory, and sur- 
rounded by four fighting and wounded warriors 
at the base-——Architects intending a visit to 
this city should not omit seeing the curious col- 
lection of the various kinds of stone employed 
by the ancients in their works. The originator 
and founder of this very interesting collection is 


Professor Sanguinetti, who has succeeded in col- | 
less than 607 different kinds of | 


lecting no 
marble and alabaster. They will be found in 
the Collegio della Sapienza.——A local paper 
gives avery curious list of payments made to 
artists, showing with what moderate remunera- 





* See p. 154, ante, 





| sides, surmounted by a figure of Dante, 18 ft. 
| high, executed by the sculptor Pazzi, of Ravenna. 
|The author of the “Divina Commedia” is in 
‘the habit of a Franciscan monk, but without 
‘scapula and hood; the head is encircled by a 
laurel wreath. The right hand grasps the manu- 
script of the “comedy,” whilst the left holds 
lsome folds of the dress. 
carefully worked from the cast taken after 


| Humboldt is to be erected in the aula of the 
| university here. 
|of considerable interest has just been made at 
| Bagnoli, near Pozzuoli, by the proprietor of the 


our readers must, of 


| amount, in ordinary times, of what may be con- 





| minutes; by the hand, 27 hours 40 minutes: a 
| linen vest, by machine, 3 hours 44 minutes; by 


tion men like Michelangelo and Raffaelle were 


content. The tomb of Pope Clement XIV., in 
the church of Santi XII. Apostoli, cost 12,000 
scudi, or about 2,4007. Canova was engaged four 
years upon it, and only received 4,561 scudi for 
his trouble, equal to about 9121. A receipt for 
1,200 scudi (2401.), signed “ Michelangelo,” is 
still preserved; it was for the execution of the 
monument to Julius II.; and Raffaelle received 
201. for one of his pictures, from Alexander VII. 

Florence.—The Dante Monument consists of a 
pedestal 22 ft. high, having bas-reliefs on three 


The features were 


death, and now in the possession of the Torrigiani 
family. 
Naples—A marble bust of Alexander von 





An archeological discovery 


hand, 7 hours 18 minutes: a fine overcoat, by 
machine, 28 hours 13 minutes; by hand, 31 hours 
20 minutes: a fine frock-coat, by machine, 21 
hours 25 minutes; by hand, 35 hours 16 minutes: 
a fine business coat, by machine, 19 hours; by 
hand, 26 hours 40 minutes: a satin vest, by 
machine, 8 hours 14 minutes; by hand, 12 hours 
55 minutes. 

Notwithstanding all that has been argued to 
the contrary, it is certain that the means which 
save the need of human labour are a great 
advantage to the community. In this way the 
general amount of saving in Great Britain alone 
must be in each year enormous. Not only in the 
preparation of clothing, but also of linen, 
woollen, and other fabrics, the sewing-machine 
has come into extensive use. In the manufac- 
turing of leather articles, and especially in tho 
boot and shoe trade, it is doing useful service. 
The sewing-machine has been objected to |) 
many workmen, who when drawing as they cal! 
it ‘the strings of misery,” have a sort of dread 
of being relieved from a difficulty. At No 
ampton, one of the chief places where boots and 
shoes are made on an extensive scale, the ma- 
chine was introduced in the following maiiner. 
A wholesale shoe-maker of that town, seeing the 
value of the machine in his own trade, detcr- 


if 





baths of that place. In excavating for some 


| alterations, he found undoubted antique remains, 
and on continuing the excavations a complete 
_set of Roman Thermes, of the time of the Empire, | 


was brought to light. The various apartments 
springs were found, which originally gave rise 
to this establishment. 
been used from a very early period, and thence 
for a long time, since the inscriptions go back 


| to the first years of the Republic, and down to 


the first century after Christ. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE SEWING 
MACHINE. 


Tus ingenious piece of mechanism is, month 
after month, coming into more extensive use, 
and will before long drive the chief part of the 
hand-work with the needle out of use. 
should we regret this, for labour of this sort 


|} has become a miserable source of existence, as 
|/women starve when engaged in this kind of 


industry. It is also to be noted that steam is 
now becoming extensively used in connexion 
with the sewing machine; and instead of poor | 
women working in garrets and miserable apart- 
ments, they are in some instances gathered into 
roomy and well-ventilated places. In other in. | 
stances of steam-sewing factories, this is unfor- 
tunately not yet the case; and there is great need | 
of inspection, in order to prevent such extensive | 
factories from becoming as bad in their condi- | 
tion as are some of the City and West-end 
dress-making and millinery establishments. 
Even at the present day we hear of complaints 
of the way in which some are managing theso | 
machines. Persons who have driven, or| 
“ sweated,” as it is called, the poor needle-women 
and tailors into much distress, are using the 
sewing-machine to produce similar effects; for 
capitalists lend machines to middle-men, who 
reap a separate profit ; and those again dispose 
of their work so that the workers having to sup- 
port these drones do not get what is actually 
their due. It is hoped, however, that this evil 


the sewing-machine a certain 
sidered fair remuneration. 

The advantages to this and other countries of 
the sewing-machine, will be shown by the fol- 
lowing figures:—Men’s shirts, made by ma- 
chine, take 3 hours and 10 minutes each to do; 
by hand, 15 hours 20 minutes: a lady’s dress, 
by the machine, takes 12 hours 6 minutes ; by 
hand, 20 hours 35 minutes: a merino dress, by 
machine, 10 hours 35 minutes ; by hand, 16 hours 
27 minutes: a calico dress, by machine, 6 hours 
20 minutes ; by hand, 11 hours 38 minutes. Other 
articles are in somewhat similar proportions ; 
and we will, therefore, only mention that a silk 
apron is made by machine in 2 hours 30 minutes; 
by hand, 6 hours 16 minutes: and a muslin 
skirt, by machine, in 4 hours 50 minutes; by 
hand, 10 hours 10 minutes. 

A like saving of time is to be noticed in the 
making of male attire; for instance, a common 
frock-coat, by the machine, occupies 17 hours 20 


The waters must have | 


Nor | 


mined to introduce it, but fearing the opposition 
it would produce, thoroughly mastered the 
working of the machine himself. Having done 
so, and sewn a pair of upper leathers, he 
| entered his shop, and put them into the hands 


‘ean be readily traced, and even the sulphuric | of his foreman, with the remark, “ What do you 


| think of these?” The man, after carefully 
examining them, remarked, “ Why, they are 
| splendid: I never saw such work in my life!” 
The boots were passed round the shop, the men 
being chiefly members of the trade society, and 
were admired by every one who saw them. ‘The 
master then said, “The party who made them 
wants work; shall I take him on?” The fore- 
man replied, that nothing could be better, and 
that for his part he should be glad of such a 
hand. “ But,” said the master, “he is deaf and 
dumb.” ‘“ Dear me,” replied the foreman, 
“what a misfortune! Not much fear, however, 





of him quarrelling with his mates, sir.’ ‘The 
master, with emphasis,— “And he neither 
eats nor drinks.” ‘Ah! it is the sewing- 
}machine!” exclaimed the foreman, and the 
| excitement in the shop became intense. ‘ But,” 
said the master, “listen to me for a mo- 
ment. I have seen the working of this thing 


in the States, and its introduction here isa posi- 
tive certainty: it is the merest question of time. 
To attempt to stay the introduction of machinery 
into any branch of trade is something worse 
than madness: it never has succeeded, and it 
never will. I have made up my mind to intro- 
duce the sewing-machine into my trade,—and 
introduce it I must and will; but not at your 
cost. I know that it will decrease your labour, 
but it shall increase your pay. You may not 
think so, but I will guarantee that for twelve 
months your wages shall never be less than now, 
and as much more as you can earn you shall 
have.” The trade-union men agreed to those 
terms. The movement has been successful ; 
and in Northampton the machine is extensively 
in use, and the patentees sell them under a 
system of weekly payments, so that many men 
have their own machines and work in their own 
cottages ; and this, it is reported, has had an 
excellent effect upon the habits of the people. 
One machine gives employment to four people, 
in preparing the work for the process of sewing. 
In Stafford, it is said that the machine already 
finds work for more hands than can be obtained ; 
and women, in this way, can earn from 12s. to 
20s. a week. 

Up to the present time the sewing-machine is 
far more extensively used in America than it is 
in this country. In the United States it is be- 
lieved that the value of the sewing done by it 
has been more than 58,000,000/. It is estimated 
that there are at present at work in the whole 
world more than 300,000 sewing-machines. 
Out of this number, 200,000 are at work in 
America, 50,000 in England, and the remainder 
elsewhere. These figures will serve to show to 
what an enormous extent this power has to be 
developed in Great Britain alone. In the United 
States there is a manufactory which is especially 
devoted to the construction of these machines, 
in which some thousands of men are employed ; 
and from this place 1,000 machines can be turned 
out weekly. 

The history of the inventor of the sewing- 
machine is a most curious and interesting one. 
The name of this man is Elias Howe. He was 
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a mechanic of New York. Not succeeding well 
with this effort of ingenuity in America, he 
came to England, and sold his patent right in 
this country to Mr. Thomas, of Cheapside, for 
2501. Mr. Thomas, some time later, paid 2,0001. 
to a person who made some improvement in the 
feeding apparatus. Howe was engaged by Mr. 
Thomas at a salary of 31. a week, to adapt the | 
machine to the stay-making trade. About this 
time the inventor had fallen into such extreme 
poverty, that his family were destitute of the 
necessaries of life; but, fortunately, he had not 
disposed of his patent rights in America: to 
that country he returned; and it is stated that 
the royalty which he now reaps from home sale 
and for exportation, amounts to 50,0001. a year. 





| Mr. G 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The Triennial Handel Festival. — Early pre- 
parations are being made for this great festival, 
which will take place on three days in June— 
Monday, the 26th, when “ Messiah” will be 
performed ; Wednesday, the 28th, when a selec- 
tion from Handel’s other works will be given; 
and Friday, the 30th, when the “Israel in 
Egypt” will be performed. The hour has been 


altered from one tothree p.m. The full rehearsal | 


will take place on Friday, the 23rd of June, at 
one p.m. instead of ten a.m. Tickets will be 
issued from Monday, the 13th March, for the se- 
curing of seats, at the rate of 25s. and 21s. each 
for each day, or three guineas and two guineas 
and a-half for the three days of the festival. 

The progress of the works for the station of 
the High Level Railway is encouraging, and 
from the remarks of the chairman of this new 
line (Sir Cusack Roney) at the meeting on 
Tuesday last, it was clear that the contractors, 
Messrs. Peto, Betts, & Crampton, are deter- 
mined that the works should be so pushed on 
that they may be certain of completion by the 
Ist of July. It is stated that the station will be 
an imposing architectural structure ; it is under- 
stood that the cost of it will exceed 100,000]. It 
is being erected by Messrs. Lucas. 

An interesting collection of Chinese objects 
of rare beauty and great value, formed by Capt. 
Negroni, of the French army—mostly taken from 
the Summer Palace at Pekin—and worth, it is 
stated, over 300,0001., will be opened for exhi- | 
bition on the 18th of March. 





STOVE REGISTERS. 


the destruction of one life and was attended 
with great risk to a second person, is one of 
several similar instances which have occurred 
within a comparatively recent period. Not long 
since some men were suffocated by the fumes of 
charcoal which had been burnt in the cabin 
of a ship: having lighted their fire, they, 
either in ignorance or from carelessness, placed 
the hatches of the cabin over the entrance, for 
the purpose of keeping out the cold. 
instances might be mentioned of a somewhat | 
similar description; but in connexion with the | 
Kentish-town accident, it is to be particularly | 
noted that the register of the stove after the| 
death had taken place was found closed ; and, 
no doubt, it must be owing to this cause that the | 
fatal result is chiefly to be attributed. This} 
circumstance ought to be a warning in various | 
ways. In the case of charcoal suffocation we | 
suddenly see the deadly results: more slowly, | 
but no less surely, does the pent-up breathing of | 
human beings destroy life andhealth. We have | 
said so much on this subject that it would be | 
scarcely worth while to refer to it at present, | 
but for the belief that the danger of closed flues | 
is far too often overlooked, and that those who | 
would not willingly cover up the fireplaces in | 
bed-rooms with boards, do not remember that | 
the closing of the register produces exactly the | 
same ill effect. 

In far too many instances, especially in| 
houses let in tenements, where a family may | 
have say two rooms, and it is not usual to light | 
a fire in the apartment used as a bed-room, there | 
is a necessity for keeping the fire-place closed, | 
to prevent the down-draught of smoke, which | 
comes from other fires in consequence of the bad | 
arrangement of the chimneys. The unpleasant- } 
ness of this invasion is great; for, besides the | 
smoke of the coal, there is often an adulteration | 
of the fumes of the refuse of vegetables, such as | 


| information. 


Other | 


the peelings of potatoes, onions, and other un- 
pleasant matters, which are put on the fires 
instead of being carried to the dust-bins. How- 
ever, when it is absolutely necessary to close the 
chimney, and prevent it from being a means of 
ventilation, care should be taken in both sum- 
mer and winter to ventilate and admit air in 
other ways. Want of care in this respect is a 
common cause of fever and other complaints. 





PROPOSED NEW REREDOS AND ALTAR, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

THE proposed restoration of the altar and 
reredos in Westminster Abbey, from designs by 
. G. Scott, has moved a correspondent to 
address to us some violent words of denuncia- 
tion, founded partly, at any rate, on wrong 
The matter, as we learn, stands 
thus. The old reredos, of the fifteenth century, 
was defaced some time in the last century, and 
a “classic”? one was erected against it. This 
was taken down about 1824, and Bernasconi was 
employed to restore the original design, as well 
as he could ascertain it, in his artificial stone. 
At the same time a sham stone altar was 
erected, which, we are told, consists of a pile of 
street paving as a core, which is covered with 
cement, and finished above with a black marble 
slab. 

A feeling has recently arisen to do something 
more worthy than this artificial work, and the 
Dean and Chapter are about to substitute 
alabaster and marble for as much of the plaster- 
work of the reredos as they can afford, and to 
introduce a mosaic picture of “ The Last Sup- 
per” over the altar, below the fine central cano- 
pies. The sham stone altar is to be removed ; 
and, as the Order in Council seems to forbid the 
use of stone, the altar-table is made of cedar 
inlaid with other woods, and of very rich de- 
sign. This will be of the size of the ancient 
altar as indicated by the retabulum which is 
preserved in the church, viz., 11 ft. long. The 
old marble slab will be retained, and enlarged 
by means of a mosaic border to the increased 
size. 

The mosaic picture alluded to, representing 
* The Last Supper,” will be executed by Signor 
Salviati, from a cartoon by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell. This picture will be 11 ft. long and 4 ft. 
deep, and the figures in it will be projected upon 
a gold field generally, with the exception of that 


| of Our Lord, which will be against a diaper of 
| 
| cost of the mosaic work will amount to about 

THE recent use of charcoal placed in a brazier | 
in a closely shut-in bed-room, which ended in | 


black and gold, while the colours used on the 
whole work will be bright and interesting. The 


Over the canopy of the altar there will be 


5501. 
: The 


a cornice, 36} ft. long and 18 in. deep. 


commission for this piece of carving has been | 


placed in the hands of Mr. H. H. Armstead, the 
sculptor. It will be executed in white alabaster, 
something in the style of the ancient cornice at 
the back of the present altar facing Edward the 
Confessor’s Chapel, and the subjects represented 
will be various events in the life of the Saviour, 
The reredos is being executed by Messrs. Poole & 
Son, and the altar-table by Mr. Farmer. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening (the 3rd inst.), at the House in 
Conduit-street. 

The chair was occupied by the president, 
Mr. J. H. Christian. 

The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers of the Association 


Walsh, C. W. Griffith, C. W. Hall, Ernest Flint, 
Malcolm Watson, and H. T. Gordon. 

The only business discussed had reference to 
a memorial recommended by the committee of 
the Association for presentation to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, suggesting cer- 
tain alterations in the regulations and conditions 
for voluntary examination. 

On the motion of Mr. Plumbe, seconded by 
Mr. Blashill, the memorial was approved, and 
after a short discussion, in which Mr. Spiers, 
Mr. Lemon, Mr. Webber, and other gentlemen 
took part, it was moved that it be presented to 
the Institute. 

Mr. Harris called attention to an announce- 
ment from a publishing and lithographing firm, in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, offering to execute architec- 
tural drawings as a part of their trade, and gave 
notice that he intended on a future day to bring 
the subject under the notice of the Association. 





:—Messrs. H. T. Bonner, | 
Edward O’Brien, Thomas Floyd, E. G. Hayes, G. | 








He also expressed a hope that the Institute, 
towards whom the public naturally looked as a 
conservator in matters relating to the character 
of the profession, would also deem it to be its 
duty to take some action in the matter. 

The meeting was then converted into a soirée, 
and the members and their friends amused 
themselves with glees, musical selections, recita- 
tions, &c. 


, 





THE BUILDING TRADES. 


Birmingham.—A large meeting of the car- 
penters and joiners was held last week at the 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, when there were some 1,500 
of the trade present. The delegates from the 
trade laid before the meeting the following rules, 
as agreed to by the representatives of masters 
and workmen, at a joint meeting held at the 
Public Office, Birmingham, on the 20th February, 
Mr. Thomas Lloyd presiding :- 

1, The rate of wages to be 6d. per hour for skilled work- 
men, during ordinary working hours; superior 
inferior workmen to be paid at sueh rate of wages as may 
be decided by the foreman or employer. 

2. The ordinary hours of work to be from 6 a.m 
5°30 p.m. on each of the five first days, and from 6 a.m. to 
4 p.m. on Saturday in every week, 14 hour excluded for 
meals; but during winter (that is, during the six weeks 
before and the six weeks after Christmas), o1 1 


exposed 
. “2: . . t . 
buildings, where artificial light is not furnished, from 
7 a.m. to 5 p.m. on each of the first five days, and from 
7 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Saturday in every week, one hour 


excluded for meals. 
3. All overtime to be paid for at the rate of }d. per hour 
extra till 8 p.m., and after that hour at the rate 
our: on Sundays, double time. 
4. All wages to be paid at 4 p.m. on Saturday in ev: 
week, and not in a public-house or a beer-shoj 
5. If the distance of the work or job be 


f 9d. per 





ua p. 
not more thar 


2 miles from Stephenson-place, Birmingham, the me 
shall walk in their own time ; if more than 2 miles, the 
walking time shall be allowed at the rate of 3 miles per 
hour beyond the first 1} mile; but the men shall walk 


back in their own time, except on Saturdays, when the 
wages are not paid on the job or place of work. Lodg- 
ings and railway fare to be paid by the master,—subje 
to special arrangement between masters and men,—fi 
all works at a distance of more than 4 miles from Ste- 
phenson-place, Birmingham. 

6. A quarter of a day’s notice shall be given by the 
master or workman of any intention to put an end to the 
service, and in default thereof, either party shall forfeit 
and pay to the other a quarter of a day's wages. 

7. Each master shall have power to conduct his own 
business in any way he may think advantageous, in the 
matter of letting piece-work, in taking appr ces, 1 
using machinery and implements, and in all details of 
management not infringing the individual liberty of th 
workman ; but no master shall take or employ more than 


r 








one articled improver to every ten workmen } 
service, 

8. Trade societies will not countenance any interference 
with a workman because he is not a member of a trade 
society; and as regards individual members—it being 
impossible to bind them by any present resolution—the 
societies pledge themselves to discourage all such inter- 


ference. 

9. All trade regulations, and all disputes that may arise 
between masters and workmen, shall be settled by six 
delegates appointed by each party to the dispute, who 
shall, if necessary, appoint an independent chairman h 
a casting vote ; and if either masters or workmen desir 
any alteration in, or addition to, the foregoing rules, a 
notice in writing, stating the nature of the proposed 
alteration or addition, shall be given on or before the 1st 
day of January in any year, and the proposal shall be 
accepted or rejected before the Ist day of March then 
next ; if accepted, the new rule shall come into force on 
the Ist of May then next. 

10. These rules to come into operation and force onthe 
Ist day of June next. Taomas Lioyp, Chairman. 





The meeting unanimously approved of the 


| rules. 


Stourbridge.—The members here of the General 
Builders’ Association write us, by their local 
honorary secretary, saying,—“ Since our meet- 


ling on the 20th ult., the bricklayers and plas- 


terers have agreed to unite with the other 
branches of the trade, in order to draw up local 
trade rules, and form an arbitration court for 
settling disputes; so that now we have car- 
penters and joiners, bricklayers, plasterers, 
painters and plumbers, and labourers. Delog¢ates 
from all these branches met an equal number of 
masters and agreed upon an independent chair- 
man, not engaged in the building trade, accord- 
ing to the resolution passed at our public meeting. 
I would say that the meeting of delegates was 
exceedingly amicable.” In mentioning these 
facts, the secretary expresses a hope that it may 
“be the means of encouraging other towns to 
try and settle the perplexing difficulties of trade 
rules,” a hope in the expression of which we 
earnestly unite with him. 
Kidderminster—A meeting of the buik 
trade has been held in the Guildhall, in regard 
to the settlement of trade disputes by arbitra- 
tion. The attendance of employers and work- 
men was very numerous. The mayor took the 
chair. A friendly tone pervaded the mecting, 
and it was resolved to adopt the principle of 
arbitration, and appoint delegates in equal num- 
bers from masters and men. From the carpen- 
ters there were appointed: masters, Messrs. 
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Thompson and Binnian; men, Messrs. C. Croft 
and J. Lane. Bricklayers: masters, Messrs. 
Fisher and Herrin; men, Messrs. W. Hooper | 
and T. Marden. Labourers: masters, Messrs. | 
Bale and Williamson; men, Messrs. Frailey and | 
Webb. 

Widness (Lancashire).—The brickmakers and 
bricklayers’ labourers have turned out on strike, 
on account of the master brickmakers intro- 
ducing brickmaking machines into Widness. 
There are now three in the town, and it is feared 
disturbances will take place, the men having 
expressed their determination to break them. 
The master builders of the town have passed a 
resolution not to employ any men belonging to 
the union, 

Leeds —At a large meeting of the Leeds 
branch of the Yorkshire Association of Master 
Builders, the following resolution has been 
unanimously agreed to:—‘‘ That the operative 
masons be requested to appoint a deputation of 
six to meet the same number of masters, with 
full powers to settle the questions at present 
pending.” A similar resolution was agreed to 
respecting the joiners. 

Stockton.—The whole of the bricklayers em- 
ployed at Stockton have turned out for an 
advance of wages. They were in receipt of 
4s. 6d. per day, their hours being by mutual con- 
sent of themselves and employers “from day- 
light to dark.’ They demand generally ds. a 
day, and in some cases 5s. 3d., and ask that the 
hours of labour be modified so far as beginning 
on the Monday morning and ending on the Satur- 
day night are concerned. They will be content | 
if allowed to commence the week at seven o'clock 
in the morning, and terminate it at half-past 
three o'clock in the afternoon. A general meet- 
ing of the masters was held, and it was decided 
to offer 5s. aday, from the third Monday in March 
until the month of November. There is said to 
be an understanding on the part of the Stockton 
employers to form forthwith a combination of 
the master bricklayers of Stockton, Middlesbro’, 
Hartlepool, West Hartlepool, and Darlington, as 
a more consolidated security against future | 
strikes. The labourers have not yet turned out, 
and it has been intimated to them that they will | 
receive 21s. per week simultaneously with the 
rise in the wages of the bricklayers: at present 
the labourers are in receipt of 20s. per week. 

Carlisle.—The working masons in this city, to 
the number of about sixty, have left work on 
strike, having refused to adopt the system of 
payment bythe hour, insisted upon by the masters. 
The only masters who have acceded to the 
demands of the men are Messrs. Dodd, Ward- 
rope, Brough, Scott, and Simpson. The brick- 
layers have also gone out on strike. They have | 
formed themselves into a co-operative associa- | 
tion, and announced that they are “ prepared to 
do all kinds of jobbing in connexion with their 
trade at 10 per cent. below the masters’ prices.” 

The Strike and Lock-out in the Iron Trade.— 
The strike in North Staffordshire against a 
reduction of wages, and the threat of the South 
Staffordshire men and others to support the 
strike, have led the masters to adopt the fearful 
alternative of a general lock-out till the North 
Staffordshire men be compelled to give in. It 
is said that wages to the extent of 120,000I. a 
week are already stopped (since the lock-out 
took place on Monday). On the other hand, 
however, it is also reported that some masters | 
have not carried out the lock-out, and that 
it is believed the misunderstanding will be 
at an end in a week or two. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that the iron trade of the whole 
country will not continue at a stand even for a} 
week or two, and that something like the Midland | 
builders’ mode of settling the question will be | 
immediately agreed to by the parties in dispute. 
Mean time, we hear, there are already 40,000 | 
men out of work, and that by the end of the) 
week this number will be increased to 70,000,— | 
a great proportion of them, probably, heads of) 
families. 





| 


RAILWAY MATTERS. 


CoMMUNICATION between passengers and 
guards is hoped to be at last in a fair way of 
settlement. The Government inspector of rail- | 
ways has for some time been investigating the | 
various proposals that have been submitted and | 
plans tried by different railway companies, and 
has forwarded his report to the Board of Trade. | 
The railway clearing-house have also formed a 
commitiee of managers, who have been similarly | 
occupied, but who have not yet produced their 
report. It is, however, known that their decision | 


| Company, for damage done to his plantations by 
|the sparks from their engines. 
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is against the adoption at present of any general 
plan, chiefly from the want of experience in the 
working of the electrical system favourably 
noticed and approved by the Government inspec- 
tor. Itis arranged that the London and South- 
Western, the London and North-Western, and 
one or two other railway companies, shall try 
for a short period different plans, and then, after 
full and mature experience, the clearing-house 
committee will again meet and recommend for 
general use the most successful system. The 





system recommended by the Board of Trade is 
the design of Mr. W. Il. Preece, the telegraph 
superintendent of the London and South-Western 
Company. 

The directors of the South-Western Railway, 
having promised the Queen to do all they could 
to prevent accidents on their line, seem to be 
honestly trying to fulfil their promise. They are 
carrying out various experiments for the purpose 
of providing communication between the pas- | 
sengers and guard; and, according to the 
account given of a trial between Waterloo and 
Wimbledon, they have achieved considerable 
success. The apparatus is thus described :—On 
both sides of the partitions of each compartment, 
within easy reach of the passenger, is a small 
circular box, with a glass face; and, to attract 
the attention of the guard, a passenger must 
break the glass, which liberates a spring hitherto 
confined, and causes a small arm to drop out 
from beside the window of that compartment 
where assistance is required. At the same time 
an electric current is called into play, which 
establishes communication with another wire, 
causing a bell to ring in the guard’s van; and 
he has only to look out of the window to see the 
precise compartment where his assistance is 
required, indicated by the outstretched arm. Of 
course we conclude that the guard can do some- 
thing more than merely look or ascertain the 
whereabouts of the warning. The danger of the 
passenger cutting his hand in breaking the glass 
to set the machinery in motion will, the reporter 
supposes, prevent his playing with it; and in 
the grave emergencies to which alone it is in- 
tended to apply, a cut or a scratch is a small 
matter. It is said that the cost of the apparatus 
will be about 41. for each carriage. 

Whatever plan may be finally adopted, we | 
think we may safely say that none will be effi- 
cient without arrangements for the free move- 
ment of the guard along the train, either outside 
or inside; and such arrangements, if regularly 
made use of by the guards, would obviate en- 
tirely all occasion for any other arrangement. 
Thus the watchman’s beat may be said to be the 
sine qua non or the ne plus ultra, and the guard 
is no guard till he have such a beat and be such | 
a watchman. The knowledge of the public, 
victims and victimizers, that at any moment a/| 
watchman might look into a carriage, would | 
restore both confidence and safety to railway 
travelling; and nothing else, we fear, will so 
effectually do so. 

A correspondent, “ D. M. P.,” suggests, as a 
safeguard against collisions, that a fender truck, 
padded, or rather filled, with such material as 
that used in ship’s fenders, should be placed in 
front of every engine and behind every train, so | 
that in collisions these fenders would always | 
receive and alleviate the shock. ’ 

At the last meeting of the Manchester Lite- | 
rary and Philosophical Society, a paper was read 
concerning the construction of a swing bridge | 
for carrying a railway over the Sankey Canal, in 
which the girders are made of Bessemer steel | 
plates. The object of using steel instead of | 
wrought iron was to reduce the weight of the | 
girders. These are four in number, about | 
56 ft. long, with bearings varying from 30 ft. to | 
40 ft., and 2 ft.deep. The weight of the girders 
was a little more than half the weight they 
would have been if wrought iron had been used. 

A gentleman owning an estate at Bexhill 
brought an action against the Brighton Railway 


Between the 
17th of July and September, 1863, there were 
six fires in the plantations, which destroyed 943 
trees. The only question was as to the amount 
of damage done, the company admitting their 
liability, and the jury gave 2001., after being 
locked up for some time. The damage had been 
laid at 20,0001. 

The traffic receipts of railways in the United 
Kingdom amounted, for the week ending the 
25th of February, on 11,821 miles, to 564,9511., 
and for the corresponding week of last year, on 
11,476 miles, to 539,1501., showing an increase 
of 345 miles, and of 25,8011, in the receipts. 





Ever since the commencement of the American 
war, we have been accustomed to hear of the 
utter inadequacy of the Indian railways to the 
immense goods traffic which has been poured 
upon them from the interior. In Bombay, cotton 
in great quantities will sometimes be at a 
remote station for weeks before the single line 
of rail or the scanty rolling stock of the company 
admits of its being forwarded to the port of ship- 
ment. And now come similar complaints from 
Bengal. The line between Allahabad and Cal- 
cutta, the Englishman informs us, is literally at 
a dead-lock, goods of every description being 
delayed in transit for want of carriage. 





SANITARY MATTERS. 

Brighton.—A court of inquiry has been held 
at Hove, to settle the boundaries of a district, 
comprising Hove and St. Aubyn, for the purposes 
of the Local Government Act. Mr. R. Rawlin- 
son, C.E., was the inspector appointed by the 
Home Department. At the close of the inquiry, 
the inspector stated that he should report in 
favour of the adoption of the boundaries. He 
had previously expressed his opinion, however, 
that the whole of Brighton and Hove should be 
under one head for sewage purposes. 

Cheltenham.—The question of the water supply 
for Cheltenham is now being warmly agitated 
by the inhabitants, who have vigorously endea- 
voured to thwart the proposed plan of the exist- 
ing water company in its object of obtaining its 
water supply from the Severn. A Bill, brought 
in by the Cheltenham and Gloucestertershire 
Waterworks Company, for supplying the town 
with water direct from the Boxwell springs, was 
thrown out on the second reading. A large 
public meeting has been held to protest against 
the present Bill of the Waterworks Company, as 
the waters of the Severn were polluted in the 
greatest degree, and totally unfit for domestic 
use. An abundant supply of water might be 
obtained from other sources in the neighbour- 
hood, A resolution condemnatory of the propo- 
sition of the Waterworks company terminated 
the proceedings. 

Maidstone.—The second annual report of the 
Maidstone Cottage Improvement Company states 
that during the past year twenty-one cottages 
have been purchased, and the directors call 
attention to the fact that their capital is all in- 
vested, and that it is desirable more shares 
should be taken for the purchase of more cot- 
tages. The whole property of the company is 
stated to be paying, on an average, over 8 per 
cent. per annum, net. 

Liverpool.—A townsman has offered 10/. as a 
premium for the best essay “On dwellings for 
the poor, and how to provide them, as appli- 
cable to Liverpool.” His object is to aid the 
Sanitary Committee in getting information on 
the subject. The referees are to be the borough 
engineer, Mr. H. Shimmin, and the donor.—— 
Fever still prevails at Liverpool, there being 
forty-one deaths last week from typhus alone, or 
twenty-seven above the average. The relative 
mortality of Liverpool as well as other towns, 
will be seen from the following return for the 
week that ended Saturday before last :—The 


|rate of mortality was 28 per 1,000 in London, 


33 in Edinburgh, and 36 in Dublin; 41 in Liver- 
pool, 33 in Manchester, 26 in Salford, 28 in Bir- 
mingham, 32 in Leeds, 27 in Bristol, and 47 in 
Glasgow. 

Preston.—The report on the sewerage and 
private improvements, for 1864, by the borough 
engineer, Mr. John Newton, C.E., states that 
previous to the adoption of the Public Works 
Act for behoof of the cotton-spinners, the local 
Board had executed main sewerage, amounting 
to 49,4141., and private street improvements, 
amounting to 26,4771, and they had also drained 
13,973 houses, at an average cost of 11. 15s. each, 
making a total expended on sanitary works 
alone exceeding 100,000/.; and that the local 
Board, nevertheless, were the first to apply for 
loans under the Act, and that their expenditure 
has been upwards of 24,0001., nearly one half of 
which was for wages. The number of men at 
present employed is 320. Notwithstanding the 
comparatively high rate of mortality throughout 
the country of late, and at Preston as well, the 
sanitary works have already reduced the average 
death-rate from 29°65 per 1,000 to 28°68 per 
1,000, instead of allowing it to show any excess 
here as elsewhere for 1864. In the previous 
year it was down to 25°25 per 1,000, and for 
next year, unless a generally high death-rate 
continue throughout the country, we have not 
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the least doubt that the death-rate will fall 
below 25 per 1,000. 

Nottingham.—The report of the Sanitary Com- 
mittee states that the rate of mortality in this 
town for the year ending 30th September, 1564, 
was 26 per 1,000. No typhus or typhoid epi- 
demic is reported on. 

Typhus Fever in Scotland: Greenock. In the 
quarterly reports for 1864 of the Registrar- 
general for Scotland, he observes there 
nothing in the meteorological phenomena of the 
year to account for the great epidemic of typhus 
which prevailed in Scotland. It attacked large 
masses of the people in the early months of the 
year, abated in the warmer season, but again re- 
sumed its virulence in September, and increased 
more and more till the year closed. The epi- 


demic appeared among the people while in the | 


midst of plenty,—plenty of work, high wages, and 
cheap food being characteristics of the year. 
The town where the demand for labour has been 
greatest and wages highest, and in which there 
need not be a single person idle Greenock, 
has been the town where typhus has been most 


Viz., 


virulent and fatal, causing above 14 per cent. of 


5 
the deaths of the year, including among its 
victims four of the medical practitioners. Taking 
the experience of the Royal Infirmary of Edin- 
burgh—namely, one death in every 12 cases 
of this epidemic,— above 7 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of Greenock must have been attacked with 
typhus fever in 1864. But Greenock is shown 
by the register year after year to be by far the 


most unhealthy of the eight principal towns of 


Scotland, if not the most unhealthy town in 
Scotland. The inhabitants have to contend with 
two adverse causes which tend pre- 
disposition to attacks of epidemics,—a low-lying, 
damp site, and greatly overcrowded dwellings, 
the house accommodation not kee ping pace with 
the increase of the inhabitants. The¢ 
cords an extremely unhealthy year. 

The four medical practitioners who have died 
from fever constituted one-fourth of the medical 
men resident in the town. One of them, Dr. 
Dowie, who was the youngest, and was only 
twenty-one years of age, had himself treated no 
less than twenty-eight fever cases on the day 
when he was attacked by it. Greenock has long 
been infamous for its unsanitary state. 

New York.—Small-pox has become so fearful 
in New York that the legislature of the State 
has been appealed to to take immediate action 
to make vaccinition compulsory with the inha- 
bitants of the metropolis. It is estimated that 
from 100 to 125 persons die daily in the city, 
while it is known that several thousand cases of 
sickness exist. Many of the streets—among 
others Pell, Clinton, and Columbia 
barricaded, or “boarded up,’ to prevent 
passage of the public. 

St. Petersburg.—Fever is now raging at St. 
Petersburg, and the streets are placarded with 
notices issued by a “ committee of public health.” 
The fever, which is contagious, is said not to be 
dangerous if properly treated forthwith, but in 
the contrary case mortal. The water from three 
of the canals, and from all the springs near the 
drains or near bath-houses, is declared unfit to 
drink. Impure bread and excess of brandy are 
reprobated. Overcrowding and filth, however, 
do not seem to come under notice as likely 
causes, although these are doubtless the giant 
evils which are here, as elsewhere, marking out 
the seats of continued sanitary neglect. 
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CISTERNS IN FROSTY WEATHER. 

Havine suffered much annoyance from cisterns 
freezing and pipes bursting during frost, which 
misery is common to all houses having the 
“closets” and cisterns near to or outside the 
main walls, which is usually the case, 1 beg to 
send you a plan by which I overcame this incon- 
venience. 

Over the gas-burner in the closet I placed a 
thin lead pipe, about 2 in. diameter at the 
bottom, and 1 in. at the top. The low end of 
the pipe comes through the ceiling, and is 
finished and fitted with a coved block-tin disc, 
having an opening in the centre to allow the 
heat to ascend. The pipe is soldered to the 
bottom of the cistern, and goes up above the 
water, and is turned down at the top, which 
partly confines the heat. 

By this means, with a jet of gas burning, and 


5? 


| during frosts, or 


was | 


a cistern containing about 1,400 gallons (being | 


rain water, and also used for the rooms) in an 
exposed situation, during all the long frost this 


| ing. 


vinter, with the thermometer down to 20 degrees | 


} 


below the freezing point, there has been no in- 
convenience or trouble. 

Where there is no gas, and where there are 
hot-water pipes leading to baths or rooms, a 
small pipe from the hot-water pipe, with a tap | 
on it near the cistern, could be used to allow a 
portion of hot water to run into the cistern, | 
the pipe could be carried into 
the cistern and finished with a hollow copper | 
or lead ball, into which the hot water could be 
allowed to flow by opening the tap in frosts, and | 
so keep the water from freezing. 

By either of the above means, much discom- 
fort, destruction, and expense, can be saved by 
an outlay of a few shillings. R. C. 








ON LAYING OUT 


HOUSES. 


NuMEROUS as are the publicat 
to exhibit designs of, or else for, 
sions and villas of different grades, scarcely any 

from them relative 

tothe skilful laying out of buildings of that class. 
The “ Vitruvius Britannicus ” and it 
are perfect blanks in that respect. In a church 
which, however of little more 
than a single large room—there is, properly 
speaking, nothing to plan: widely different is it 
in the case of an extensive mansion, containing 
perhaps a hundred rooms, or even more, of 
various kinds, in which the most conflicting re- 
quirements have to be reconciled, and the utile 
so completely to be mingled with the dulce as to 
Nevertheless, eminently 
deserving of particular attention and study as 
the matter of planning is, very little 
to be met with on the subject in books. 

At length, under the attractive title of the 
“English Gentleman’s House,’ Mr. Kerr has 
given us a volume professedly on laying out 
houses of that description, which, however, is so 
comprehensive a cood deal of sub- 
division, embracing as it does the studiediy- 
comfortable, perhaps even luxuriously appointed 
though small and unpretending cottage resi- 


ions that profe ss 
country man- 


instruction is to be gathered 
successors 


large, consists 


coalesce inseparably. 


indeed is 


to require a 


dence, the ornate Palladian villa, or the aristo- 
cratic family mansion, adapted for a large 
establishment and the reception of a concourse 
of the locusts ycleped “staying visitors.” To 


quote, as Mr. Kerr does, Blenheim, that national 
monumental pile, as a sample of a gentleman’s 
house, seems to me rather preposterous. 

A positive omission—a not little 
unfortunately—is that nothing at all is said in 
regard to a very important matter indeed, 
namely, the respective advantages or the con- 
trary of two directly opposite systems of plan- 
ning; the one being that of keeping the domestic 
offices out of sight, by placing them beneath the 
house proper; the other, that of erecting them 
above ground, and along side of it—a separate 
though contiguous structure. The first mode 
insures compactness; the other is attended with 
more or less of the straggling, with its accom- 
panying inconveniences, to nothing of 
comparative extravagance as to cost, when the 
offices are stretched out till they occupy as much 
ground as the house itself, although no more 
than a supplementary adjunct to it, which, so far 
from improving the general design, usually de- 
grades it. Mere juxta-position of an additional 
range of building tacked on to a house, as a 
separate habitation for the domestics, is inimical 
to artistic unity of composition. Suppressing 
here, for the present, a great deal that would de- 
tain me longer than suits my inclination, I just 
now content myself with remarking that how- 
ever it may have occurred or been occasioned, | 
the absence of all comment or advice relative to | 
so very fundamental a point for decision at the 
very outset, certainly does not add either to its 
interest or its value. 

As it seems to me,—and not to myself alone, 

instead of endeavouring to correct it, the writer 
rather countenances that laxity, not to call it 
downright slovenliness of both composition 
(rather mere putting together) and detail, which 
has become the characteristic of too much of the | 
architecture of the day, when, though it is now 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, we are | 
exhorted by some to revert to Medizvalism, in 
architecture at least, notwithstanding that we | 
are advancing further and further every day | 
from the state of society in those exquisitely 
blissful days, when a prince was far worse lodged 
and accommodated in every respect than is now 
a well-to-do shopkeeper: but I am digress- | 
Therefore I here conclude at once, by | 
observing that Mr. Kerr’s book would have been 
none the worse had he both taken up and) 


serious one, 
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brought down the history of our domestic archi- 
tecture much later than he hasdone. Hypathral 
or ceiling fenestration is, for instance, a most 
import&nt modern improvement, one connected 
with planning, and that deserves to have been 
spoken of at some length. ART-LOVER. 





ENCOURAGEMENT FOR 


Sir, 


ARTISANS, 


In reference to your article headed 
“ Drawing for Artisans,’ I beg to say a few 
words of encouragement to those to whom you 
allude. I believe it is possible for any man, with 
the slightest idea to begin with, to attain suffi- 
cient knowledge of drawing to enable him to fill 
any ordinary situation of trust that may arise in 
his own branch, or to take the entire charge of 
works, if he have but the will to go into it: the 
greatest difficulty lies not in learning, but in 
beginning to learn. Take my own case, for 
example: apprenticed in a country village, with- 
out a relative or friend in any branch of th 
trade, you may guess I had no royal road before 
me: but I had a will. I am proud to say t] 
I have filled situations of trust in my own branch 
on works of almost every description and magni- 
tude, and also as general foreman of not smal! jobs, 
without intermission, for fifteen years (I am now 
learn to draw 


+ 


forty-five), and I commenced to | 
after I had a family about me to pr 
Not being able to purchase instruments, I began 
with a pair of iron com 

one leg with a piece of strir 


vide f 
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g¢; but my will « 











me through. I managed to cet a few « 
struments, one at a time, and without a ha 
hour’s instruction from any man, in my own 
home ; and by the licht of the candle, and aft« 
many a hard day’s work, di | pers 


vere and sucece d so far tha 
being a clean clever draughtsma 
to 1 any ordinary 
sect n, dc., and 
ficure in ; 
others that are not: li 
and set out any work that comes before me on 
any plan, and without the 
In conclusion, I say to them, persevere, and you 
will, | am certain, never lose if you never gain. 
A BrickLayveERr. 
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THE NEW ART CODE OF “THE 


MENT.” 


DEPART- 


Sir,—In reply to your correspendent of last 
week, “A Master.” touching the “ New Art 
Code,” as the schedule appended to the Council 
of Education Minute of the 8th ult. may be 
called, it is quite true that an intelligent school- 
boy could take, and has taken, the second-grade 
drawing-certificate ; but it is not so that this 
forms the standard of art-knowled 





lee which will 
future be required in masters of art-schools. 

The new takes cognizance of ele- 
mentary drawing alone as a basis on which to 
calculate State payments in aid, and very pro- 
perly, I t 
instruction in elementary drawing, by 
to make payments whenever it is taught to 
artisans, provided only the teacher has himself 
acertificate for elementary drawing—the second- 
grade certificate. The managers of art-schools 
are left at liberty to provide the highest and 
best instruction adapted to the requirements of 


art-code 


think, greatly extends the area of 


v proposing 
t 


their locality, and to charge remunerating 
fees for it. This tends to cause art-school 


managers to investigate the qualifications of 
candidates for masterships, and to secure the 
best available talent, rather than to rely upon 
the validity of a so-called art-master’s certificate, 
which, I can assyre you, under the old rules did 
not require an overwhelming amount of art- 
knowledge to obtain. 

The accounts of the art grant are in future to 
be kept separate from the grant for the museum, 
so that the public will be able to judge to what 
extent it is misappropriated. Because payments 
for art pupil-teachers are abolished, it does not 
follow that a master with three or four class- 
rooms will find himself without assistance. If 


(he can fill a large school with paying pupils, 


there is no doubt that efficient assistants may 
be found, and money to pay them. 

Art-masters are not the only professional men 
who study at great expense to themselves and 
some cost to the State, and yet have to strive to 
live without direct or indirect State assistance. 
This minute may displace a few bad art-masters ; 
but it rests with the local committees, who by 
this minute have become entities, to see that 
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the art-master holding his appointment from 
them faithfully and loyally discharges his duties. 
To state that the art-master is interested in 
preventing the spread of art-knowledge fecause 
every person possessing the elementary certifi- 
cate becomes a rival teacher, as well paid by the 
State as himself, is mere balderdash. 

The promotion of elementary drawing-classes 
in mechanics’ institutes and night-schools, taught 
by second-grade teachers, is likely to strengthen 

t i 





greatly the hands of the art-master, as these 
classes will act as feeders to a good central} 


school, 
“A Master” makes no allusion to the removal | 
by the new minute of much irritating and ha- | 
rassing surveillance ; to the withdrawing of the | 
restriction as to the amount of fees; and the 
liberation from the dry, illogical, heart-wearing | 
course of instruction in twenty-three stages and 
sixty-one sections, under which art-masters | 
have groaned for years; and many minor relaxa- 
tions, which are like the glimpse of liberty to | 

the life-long toiling slave. 
Davip W. RaimBacu, 





DRYING BY GAS. 


To attempt to dry by combustion of gas ap- 
pears to be a mistake, for in small chambers at 
least, where there is no ventilation, instead of 
evaporation, moisture is produced, and condenses 
upon the walls. This I have found from repeated 
experiments, and was much puzzled for some 
time by a solicitor’s strong room, which I had 
built, obstinately refusing to become dry, 
although favourably situated for the process, 
and a jet of gas being kept burning day and 
light. The consequence, however, was, that 
ihe papers and parchments became flaccid and 
damp. The mischief has been entirely and 
speedily remedied by inserting two terra-cotta 
ventilating bricks, and extinguishing the gas. 
In a washing lobby, also, in one case the gas 
was left burning for five hours, when the paper 
on the walls was found to be saturated with 
moisture for about 1 ft. in width, at and below 
the level of the light, and where, as on varnished 
parts, it could not be absorbed, the moisture 
hung in great drops as if a pipe had leaked. The 
combustion of gas, therefore, in confined cham- 
bers produces a moist atmosphere instead of a 


dry one. <> aa 





CHRISTIAN GRAVES. 


No one can walk through our churchyards and 
cemeteries without being impressed with a con- 
viction that an earnest and affectionate regard 
is being paid to the memories of the dead, in 
the many and varied forms of Christian memo- 
rials which mark their resting-places. 

One cannot help feeling, however, that hitherto 
we have been expressing our aftection rather 
upon the memorials of our dead than on the} 
actual abode to which we consign them. 

Surely there is an opportunity afforded to us 
for expending a loving care on the tomb itself, 
before we commit those dear to us, who sleep in 
death, to their last resting-place, if only to 
relieve ourselves from that association of gloom 
which falls upon us when our minds revert to} 


the spot wherein we have laid all that is earthly | 
of those loved ones who are lost to us. 

The Pagans in ancient times lavished more 
care on, and rendered more cheerful, the sepul- | 
chres of their dead than do we Christians of the 
present day. 

The custom that now prevails with ourselves 
is, simply or at most, to build a common brick 
vault, which at best has but a bare and 
repulsive aspect, but which might be made to | 
form the groundwork of a cheerful sepulchre, if 
converted from a gloomy prison-house ; it then 
would tend to soothe the lacerated feelings of 
sorrowing relatives, who would feel that the ex- 
pressions of their care and love surrounded and 
enshrined the object of their affections, instead 
of only being expressed on the surface memorial. 

It is but recently that two great funerals 
have taken place, and nothing that affection 
could suggest, or that money could procure, 
seemed wanting to surround the remains of the 
two illustrious personages; but all exhibition of 
feeling terminated on this side the grave, instead 
of, as it were, following them into it. The con- 
trast was very striking when the richly-decorated 
coffins were consigned to common brick vaults,— 
the one vault, I am informed, being a white- 
washed pit in the earth, perhaps meant as a 





slight attempt at decoration; the other, which 


[ witnessed, was a common brick vault, wherein 
lay exposed the coffins of the illustrious prede- 
cessors of the deceased. 

I was lately present at the funeral of the son 
of an eminent architect, whose grave seemed to 
me to be free from the objections I have alluded 
to. It was formed of brickwork, the internal 
faces of which were lined with encaustic tiles, 
having some simple Christian emblems intro- 
duced, together with ornamental and plain tiles, 
in simple forms, surrounded by ornamental 
border-tiles, the whole treatment giving a cheer- 
ful aspect to the tomb; and doubtless it con- 
veyed to the sorrowing relatives a train of more 
pleasing associations than a gloomy brick vault 
could possibly have suggested. 

1 am aware that many difficulties present 
themselves, owing to the necessarily limited 
time allowed for the preparation ; but tile manu- 
facturers would doubtless be prepared for an 
emergency of this sort if a demand were created, 
and would keep a supply of tiles of suitable de- 
signs ready to be used at a short notice, the 


| other materials being easily procurable. C. 








MAIN DRAINAGE OF THE METROPOLIS. 


ANOTHER section of this work has been just com- 


pleted, namely, the Northern Middle Level Sewer, | 


by the admission of the sewage into the aqueduct 
crossing the Metropolitan Railway at the back 
of the Sessions House, Clerkenwell. This aque- 
duct is of the extreme length of 150 ft. be- 
tween the bearings, and is constructed of boiler- 
plate, the tube being suspended between two 
girders, which are 12 ft. deep, and are calculated 
to bear a load of 600 tons, they having been 
tested to 250 tons, with a deflection of half an 
inch only. The tube itself is 8 ft. 9 in. in the 
clear, and is calculated to contain 60,000 gal- 
lons. The tube weighs 240 tons. The contract 
for the construction of this portion of the Main 
Drainage embraced the formation of twelve miles 
of sewers, of sizes varying from 4 ft. to 12 ft., 
and the whole has been carried out by the firm 
of Brassey, Ogilvie, & Harrison, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Bazalgette, the engineer in 
chief; Mr. Lovick, the resident engineer ; and the 
staff of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has 
accepted the invitation of the Metropolitan Board 
to open the Main Drainage Works: Tuesday, the 
{th of April, is appointed for the ceremony. 





GALVANIZED IRON TANKS. 


S1x,—Will your correspondents inform me as to the 
effect of a severe frost on a galvanized iron tank when 
filled with rain-water ? JI want to substitute atank for the 
rain-water butts. May the water safely remain in the 
tank during a severe frost ? F. K. C. 





COMPENSATION CASES. 


Hart \. Metropolitan Railway.—An inquiry was held in 
January and February last before an umpire (Mr. R. 
Brandon) as to the compensation to be paid to the occupier 
for his leasehold interest, nine years unexpired, in No. 1, 
Chapel-street, Edgware-road, at 80/. a year, with the con- 


| tingent extension by the lessee of life tenants for a further 


term of twenty-one years if he should obtain a renewal. 

Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., appeared for the claimant, and 
Mr. Horate Lloyd for the company. 

It appeared that the company had encroached on the 
rear of the premises in question used as a beerhouse, and 
preferred exercising their power to purchase to altering 
their buildings, 

The claimant and his manager were called to prove the 
extent of the trade at 2601. per annum net profit, and 
Mr. E. Roberts for the valuation of the lease and goodwill. 
The company did not call witnesses, but relied on a 
speech by council, who denied that there was any profit, 
and that there was any value in the contingency of a 
renewal, and suggested 4001, or 5007. as the maximum, 

The claim was for— 

Lease and goodwill 

Contingent renewal and 
spirit license ...........0..+0. seats 580 0 0 
Fixtures, removal, &¢. .0.............008 225 0 0 
£2,085 0 0 

The award has now been given for 1,329. 

Faulkner vy, Metropolitan Railway Company. — An 
inquiry under similar circumstances was held in January, 
before Mr, R. Brandon, umpire, to assess the com- 
— of a term of 2} years unexpired term in a 
ease and oceupation of No, 6, Chapel-street, Edgware- 
road, The claimant carries on the trade of a coffee- 
house, and proved a net profit of 2701. a year. 

Mr. Barrow appeared for the claimant, and Mr, Hollo- 
way for the company. 

he witnesses for the claimant were Mr. E. Roberts, 
Mr. F, Chinnock, and Mr. Driver. Their estimates were 
from 5801, to 6001, The company’s witnesses, Messrs, 
F. Clarke, Shaw, and Pownall, ignored the lease, as being 
of - value, and estimated the compensation at 300/, to 
372I, 


The award has been published at 481/, 14s, 3d, 





£1,280 0 0 
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CHEDDLETON CHURCH, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Tur restoration of Cheddleton Church, near 
Leek, has received a further instalment towards 
completion, by the fixing of the churchyard cross, 
which has been restored from the designs of 
Mr. G. G. Scott, architect. The old cross stood 
on a base of four large steps: these, with about 
5 ft. of the shaft, were all that remained. The 
shaft is a clustered column of four smaller ones, 
placed midway on the faces of a square pillar. 
The newly-added portion consists of a continua- 
tion of the shaft, with capitals, canopies, and 
cross. The canopies or niches contain the figures 
of four kings : these are surmounted by a cross of 
foliated designs, bearing the figure of our Lord, 
The kings, as nursing fathers of the Church, are 
represented as follows :—Melchisedec, as priest 
and king, bearing chalice and sceptre; David, 
as warrior, king, and musician, with sword and 
harp; Solomon, with sceptre, holding a model of 
the temple; Edward the Confessor (to whom 
the church is dedicated) with sword and shield 
of five martlets about a cross fleury. On the 
back of the cross are five small shields, bearing 
the emblems of the Passion. The whole is 
sarved in Wetley Rocks and Roche stone, by Mr. 
Farmer, of London. The stone was supplied by 
Mr. H. Goldstraw, of Wetley Rocks, builder, 
under whose direction the cross was fixed. The 
total height is almost 20 ft. It is, we believe, 
the offering of a parishioner. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

PR yn Hill (iear Maidenhe ul), — The tower, 
with spire, of All Saints’ Church is now in pro- 
It isin the Decorated style, 80 ft. high 
from the foundation, and the spire rising 70 {t., 
makes a total of 150 ft. The architect is Mr. 
Street, and the work is in the hands of Messrs. 
Silver & Son, Boyn Hill. The tower will be 
banded with red and black bricks (moulded by 
Messrs. Silver), with Bath stone dressings, and 
the spire will be faced with Bath stone. The 
bell-chamber will be constructed for eight bells, 
and the ground-plan is 20 ft. square. The 
contract is to be completed by August next. A 
curate’s and governess’s house and three alms- 
houses have been erected, and four of the 
windows in the church have been filled with 
stained glass (by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle), of 
which the following are the subjects :—On the 
north side, the Slaying of the Innocents, the 
Flight into Egypt, the Presentation in the 
Temple, Jesus disputing with the Doctors, and 
the Baptism of Jesus; on the south side, the 
Incredulity of St. Thomas, and Jesus walking 
on the Sea. We understand that the two in the 
western end will shortly be filled with stained 
glass by Messrs. Connor, when the whole of the 
windows wil! be of stained glass, 

Taunton.—St. James’s Tower having of late 
shown signs of external decay, a vestry meeting 
has been held, at which a report by Mr. Metford, 
architect, as to what was requisite to restore the 
tower without destroying it, was read, and it 
was resolved that measures should be taken to 
that end. In the event of Mr. Metford declining 
to undertake the superintendence of the work, it 
was resolved to employ Mr. Pollard. 

Stoke Priory (Herefordshire). — The parish 
church has been re-opened, after being closed 
for restoration during the last six months. A 
new roof has been put upon the nave, Almost 
the whole of the west wall has been rebuilt, and 
a new window of stained glass (by Messrs. Chance 
& Co., Birmingham) has been inserted, being 
the gift of Mr. J. Corbett, churchwarden. Two 
coronw, from Messrs. Hardman & Thomason, of 
Birmingham, with eight standards and four 
altar candlesticks, have also been placed in the 
church by subscriptions. The walls of the nave 
and chancel have been scraped and pointed. 
Other improvements have been made. The 
whole of the work was carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. Bohill, foreman over the 
Stoke Prior Salt-works. The whole expense is 
estimated at abont 1,0001. 

High Evcall (Salop). — St. Michael’s Church 
has been restored and re-opened. The plaster 
ceilings and ornamental plaster-of-Paris cornices 
have been taken down, and the original carved 
trusses and corbels have been restored to their 
former character. The timbers have been 
cleaned, oiled, and plastered between the rafters. 
The roofs have been retiled and finished with an 


gress. 


| ornamental crest from Mr. Burton’s works, Iron- 
| bridge. The external walls haye been divested 
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of plastering, and the stonework repaired and 
pointed. The stone carving to pier caps and 
bases has been restored. The gallery at the 
west end, including the organ, and the lath-and- 
plaster partition in the tower arch, and ringing- 
loft floor, removed, and the tower thrown open 
to the nave. ‘he high pews and sittings have 
been removed, and the whole reseated with oak 
benches. Various other restorations have been 
effected. The architect employed was Mr. G. E. 
Street, of London; and the works have been 
carried out by Messrs. Nevett, lronbridge, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Mellors. Two stained 
glass windows, from the establishment of Messrs. 
Lobin et Fils, Tours, have been presented to the 





church by Mr. Patric Hunter, of Roden and | 


Mount Alyn. The whole of the other windows 
in the church were supplied by Messrs. Done & 
Davies, of Shrewsbury. 

Derby.—Christ Church has been 
The alterations consist of the formation of a new 
chancel, with organ chamber and vestry. ‘The 
new chancel is 18 ft. in width, and 26 ft. in 
length, with octagonal termination. The four 
lancet windows have been fitted with stained 
glass, presented “In memoriam” by Mr. John 
Walters. The floor is laid with Maw & Co.’s 
encaustic tiles. The total number of additional 
seats provided by the extension of the church, 
the extra seats in the chancel, and the removal 
of the organ from the gallery into the new 
chamber, is 100. The edifice has been heated 
with hot water. A new infants’ school, 40 ft. 
long and 20 ft. wide, has been erected in con- 
nexion with the pr 
the church. The external walls are faced with 
Whitwick white bricks, relieved with blue and 
red brick dressings. Mr. Crump supplied the 
stained glass and hot-water apparatus for the 
church, and Mr. Woodhouse the gas-fittings. 
The whole of the remaining works were executed 
by Mr. E. Thompson, builder, all under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse, architects, 
at a cost of about 1,000/, 

Dewsbury.— The recently completed Gothic 
church, in Halifax-road, dedicated to St. Mark, 
has been consecrated by the Bishop of Ripon. 
The edifice is from designs by Messrs. Mallinson 
& Healey, of Bradford, architects. The nave is 
separated from the side-aisles by arches spring- 
ing from plain circular freestone pillars. These 
arches are eight in number. Above them rises 
the clerestory, which is lighted by a correspond- 
ing number of spherical-triangle windows. The 
roof of the nave is open-timbered, and of steep 
pitch. The aisles have lean-to roofs correspond- 
ing to the nave, and both are lighted by three- 
light traceried windows at the sides. The tran- 
septs have windows of four lights at the end, 
besides others of smaller dimensions at the 
sides. The chancel, which rises a couple of steps 
from the body of the church, is separated from 
it by a lofty arch springing from carved capitals, 
which surmount polished pillars made of Aber- 
deen granite. The floor is laid with encaustic 
tiles. The east window has four lights, and is 
filled with tracery ; but in none of them is placed 
any stained glass. All the seats are free and 
open, made of stained pine: they will accom- 
modate about 650 people. The tower, which is 
surmounted by a spire, and is a principal feature 
of the church, rises to a height of about 150 ft. 
It is almost wholly of dressed stone, and bears 
several lights, which are similar in design to the 
windows. To Mr. J. Chadwick, now of Mirfield, 
is due the origination of the scheme for building 
the church. He gave the site and land fora 
school-house and parsonage, of the value of 
2,000/., besides 4001. to the building fund, and 6001. 
towards the endowment. By October, 1862, 
3,0001. had been obtained: nearly 1,500/. were 
realised by a bazaar in that month; and in the 
November following the foundation-stone 
laid. 
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RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
BULLDING.* 

CoNsTRUCTING OR FRAMING LIGHfHousEs, 
Hortow Merat Pines, aNp Cy.Linpers, «&c. 
a ii Dated 5th April, 1864.—In 
constructing or framing lighthouses, hollow 
metal piles, and cylinders, the patentee employs 
a series of quadrilateral frames or panels, each 
frame being complete in itself, and 
angle iron or metal of any convenient section, 


Douglass. 


welded up or otherwise fixed together, so as to | 


make rigid frames. If the structure to be framed 
be cylindrical, the frames may be similar from 


* Selected from the Engineer’ lists, 


schools, at the back of 


made of 


end to end, and each frame is curved to the 
radius of the cylinder. In forming the struc- 
ture, the frames are put together edge to edge, 
so that the diagonals of each frame run longitu- 
dinally and transversely of the structure. The 
sides of the frames or panels are each of them 
riveted or fixed to the side of another frame or 
panel whichis in contact with it, and the angles 
of the frames so meet that their junctions are 
perfectly fished, the angies of four frames meeting 
in a point, and then one pair of frames serves to 
fish the other pair; thus the sides form double 
ribs or webs crossing each other, and running 
continuously and spirally from end to end of the 
structure in opposite directions. If the structure 
is to be taper, and not cylindrical, the frames 


will not be exactly similar throughout, but will | 


gradually decrease in size as the structure tapers 
To a framing thus constructed, metal 
plating may be applied, as may be convenient, 


away. 


being riveted or otherwise, fixed to the webs of 


the frames. The patentee prefers that the plates 
should be of sufficient size to over two 
or more frames, as the strength of the structure 
is thereby increased. 

GLAZING HorricuLTURAL AND OTHER STRUC- 
rurEs.—(', Bear. Dated 7th April, 1864.—For 
the purpose of this invention, in place of sup- 
porting the squares of glass with which the build- 
ing is to be glazed, on iron bars, made with the 
usual sash-bar rabbet, as is common when iron 


pass 


sash-bars are employed, the squares of glass are 


, 7 . . . . ' 
supported by bars ol ei iron, or of other suitable 


yon which the said 
to rest, and the 


section, having one flat side uj 
edges of the squares of glass are 
squares of glass are held 
the T or other iron by bars of half-round or 
other suitable section of iron, having a flat side, 
the edges of the squares of glass being nipped 
between the flat side of the T and the flat side 
of the half-round iron. Between the surfaces of 
the glass and the flat side of bar iron, strips of 
very soft thick paper, or paper wadding, or ma- 
terials manufactured from a pulpy substance, or 
any soft elastic fabric, are placed, thus avoiding 
the use of putty ; the outer bars of iron are drawn 
towards the inner bars of T or other iron by 
neans of screws or the squares of 
glass are cut to any suitable length, and are of 
a width slightly less than the distance between 
any two of the T or , bars, so that the 
fiat side of each sas iy support the side 
edges of two squares of glass. The squares of 
so placed together that each corner of 
a square of glass meets the corners of three other 
squares, and the corners of all the squares are 
cut away in order to form spaces wherever the 
corners of four squares of glass come together, 
through which the screws which draw together 
the upper and under bars may pass. 


hoerwie 
otnerwis 





glass are 


Pooks Received. 





Frazer's Magazine for March (Longman & Co., 
publishers), contains a paper advocating Work- 
ing Men’s Clubs and Institutes, with the purpose 
of engaging the attention and interest of the 
higher the movement, as 
one highly beneficial to the working classes, and 
capable of withdrawing them from the meretri- 
cious attractions and abominable influences of 
the beer and gin shops. Our warmest sym- 
pathies are in favour of the Workmen's Clubs 
and Institutes. Frazer also contains 
cluding part of Miss Frances Power Cobbe’s 
able though a little transcendental paper on the 
“ Hierarchy of Art.’””——A “ Familiar description 
of the old Delabole Slate Quarries,” by Mr. J. T. 
F. Turner, has been published (price 6d.), at 
Stonehouse, by J. Lewis, Union-street.—— 
“ Report upon the System of Weaving, by Com- 
pressed Air in the Patent Pneumatic Loom. 
By Thomas Page, C.K. Cambridge: Naylor, 
Chronicle Office, Market-hill.” ——- We have 


classes in favour of 


the con- 


| already given an abstract of Mr. Page’s Report 


| 
| 


on this ingenious and important invention 
of Mr. Charles Weightman Harrison, whose 
name will doubtless be henceforth permanently 


lassociated with those well-known geniuses by 





whom the power-loom has been created and 
matured. His simple but beautiful invention 
relates exclusively to the shuttle, which it shoots 
forth by the force of compressed air, directly 
applied, thus doing away with complicated 
mechanism, and uncertainty, and even danger in 
working. It also compels a continual supply of 
fresh air in factories and workshops, and must 


thus promote health and vigour in the work- 


against the flat side of 





people.——“ British Rainfall, 1864. Compiled 
by G. J. Symons. London: Stanford.” This 
thick pamphlet contains an elaborate account of 
the distribution of rain over the British Isles 
during the past year, as observed at about 900 
stations. It is illustrated by a map and other 
engravings. 





Miscellanea, 


} 
| 
| 
j 
j 
| 
} 
| 
| LITERARY Funp.—The annual dinner will take 
| place at the Albion, on May 10th. The Arch- 
bishop of York will preside. 

| Liverroot.—The new building for which the 
tenders are given in their proper place, is the 
first structure in a new line of street to extend 
from North John-street, by Temple-court, to the 
foot of Manchester-street, opposite St. 
Hall.——-We hear with great pleasure that within 
the last few days Mr. J. A. Picton, architect, has 
been placed on the commission of the peace. 


George s 


| Tre Roman REMAINS AT BRADWELL, Essex.— 
A soirée in connexion with the Chelmsford and 
Essex Museum has been held, at which various 
objects of interest from Bradwell 

hibited, and the Rev. F. Spurrell read a paper 
on Bradwell as the Roman Othona, in which he 
maintained that the chapel remains must have 
been a basilica in Roman times. 


were exX- 


Tripure To Sin RowLAND HIct. 
of gentlemen, representing the merchants and 
shipowners of Liverpool, have presented to Sir 
Rowland three pictures, as a testimonial of the 
high estimation in which they 
ments in the postal arrangements of the country. 
Sir Rowland had been consulted on the form 
which he would desire the testimonial to take, 
and selected pictures by Stanfield, Creswick, 


and Cooke. 


A depuiatir u 


hold his improve- 


APPOINTMENT OF SURVEYOR AT COCKERMOUTH. 
At a meeting of the Local Board on the 20th 
ult., on the motion of the chairman, seconded 
by Mr. Mitchell, it was unanimously resolved, 
‘That Mr. T. F. Middlemiss, C.E., of Sund 
be appointed surveyor to the Board, at a salary 
of 80l. a year, with liberty to practise without 
the district, but not within the district, and to 
reside in the district.’ There were thirty-two 
candidates for the situation. 


rland, 


PARAPET ON THAMES ENBANKMEN?T.—I under- 
stand that the terrace walk of the " 
Embankment is to have a parapet 4 ft. " 
Even if this is open balustrade, would it not go 
a long way towards destroying by its height t 
cheering open effect which ought to be the chief 
consideration in the splendid promenade which 
we may expect from this great work? When 
crossing Waterloo Bridge, it will be seen that 
unless people are walking close to the parapet, 








i they will see nothing of the beautiful river and 


its busy highway. I mention this in the hope 
that those in power may perhaps reconsider this 
important feature, which an artistic eye will 
FATHER ‘THAMES. 





fully realiz 

BomBay CATHEDRAL. lementing parti- 
culars already given, we may mention that a 
large organ has been built for Bombay by 
Messrs. Bishop & Starr, and seems a fine instru- 
ment. It includes three complete manuals, and 
the total number of pipes is 1,604. The interior 
woodwork is of hard mahogany, to suit the 
climate of India, and the metal pipes are of 
spotted metal. [t has two fronts ; 
the choir, and the other to the aisle. The case, 
which is of oak, with a superstructure of iron- 
work enriched with copper and brass, was de- 
signed by Mr. Roger Smith. 


Supi 
‘ up) 


one towards 


Partan Cement.—Some time ago in describing 
the Charing-Cross Hotel, we mentioned inci- 
dentally out inference from personal experience, 
that this material does not always bear painting 
on so quickly as is supposed, and is not so hard 
as another cement that was named. Messrs. Bell- 
man & Ivey combat this opinion, and attribute 
our own disappointme nt to the fact that some of 
the material sold as Parian cement is of a very 
inferior quality to what it should be. They 
state positively, “after large experience with 
Parian cement, commencing before its introduc- 
tion to the public, and up to the present time, 
and constantly using it upon works large and 
small of various kinds, without one single failure, 
that it will always bear painting on not only 
quickly, but the quicker the best.” 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Maron 11, 1865. 








Tue Courts or Justice Buinpine Bitt.—This 
Bill has been read a third time, and passed 
the House of Commons. 


CampripGeE ProressorsHip OF ARCHEOLOGY. 
Notice has been given that the Disney Profes- 
sorship of Archzeolegy having become vacant by 
the resignation of Professor Marsden, the elec- 
tion of a person to fill the office will take place 
on April 4, 1865. The professor must be a 
member of the University of Cambridge, and 
of the degree of Master of Arts, or of some 
higher degree. 


A Pusric PARK FoR SwansEA.—The Cambrian | 


says:— We cannot see without regret our noble 


sands being gradually cut up and demolished by | 


the extension of docks and the carrying out of 
railway schemes, field after field being laid out 
for building purposes. In a few years oppor- 
tunities which now present themselves for a 
people’s park will present themselves uo longer : 
the few green spots which now dot the onut- 
skirts of our locality will be covered with villas, 
or still more humble homes. We sigh in vain 
for some nobleman or princely merchant to 
devote some few acres of his estate to such a 
noble purpose as a public park.” 


New Docks, BLackwatt.—In anticipation of 
the increasing demand for graving docks to 
receive the largest class of vessels, the Thames 
Iron Works Company are now constructing two 
dry docks at Blackwall : one will be 450 ft. long, 
64 ft. entrance, and 23 ft. deep; the other, 
350 ft. long, 55 ft. entrance, and 21 ft. deep. 
The works, which are being executed by Messrs. 
John Aird & Sons, from the designs of Mr. Alfred 
Giles, C.E., will be completed in October, at a 
total cost of about 80,0001., inclusive of pumping 
engines. 


Sate or Contrracror’s Prant.—The surplus 
plant remaining at the completion of the 
Northern Outfall Sewer, at Barking and Plaistow, 
was brought to the hammer during the week, by 
Messrs. Fuller & Horsey, and attracted a large 
attendance of buyers. Three locomotives brought 
respectively 1,000/., 550/., and* 2701.; six hun- 
dred tons of rails, 5]. 17s. 6d. to 41. 7s. 6d. per 
ton; sixty-six iron-bodied earth-waggons, 131. | 
to 131. 5s. each; fifty-four ballast trucks, 121. 10s. 
to 141. each; sixty-eight end-tip waggons, 11/. | 
to 11/. 10s. each; one hundred and thirty side 
and end tip waggons, 7]. lis, to 8/. each; six 
thousand sleepers, 6d. to 1s. each; and the other 
odd lots found plenty of buyers. The total 
amount will exceed 10,000!. 


THe AMALGAMATED Society oF ENGINEERS.— 

A Birmingham contemporary, in allusion to a 

recent meeting of this society at Birmingham, 

says,—‘‘ The Amalgamated Society of Engineers 

may justly claim to stand at the head of all 

trade-unions. Possessing branches in all parts | 
of the United Kingdom, gradually sending out 

new shoots into the continent of Europe, and | 
numbering their members by tens of thousands, 
their funds are enormous, and their weight in 
any trade dispute necessarily almost irresistible. 
Yet for many years past they have engaged in 
no great strike; nor, so far as we are aware, 
have they been charged with using their vast 
influence to encroach upon the rights of the 
masters. The secret of all this prudence and | 
moderation, we suspect, lies in the fact that their | 
trade-union is also a great mutual benefit | 
society. Since 1851, they have spent in this 

way half a million of money. In 1862, they | 
spent 34,000/. ; in 1863, 84,000/.; and they have | 
at the present time a balance in hand of 85,0001.” 
Monksitver, Somerser.—An unusually good 
example of a monumental cross has recently | 
been erected in the village churchyard of Monk- 

silver, in memory of the Rev. W. F. Chilcott, cf 
that parish. It stands on the site of the old} 
churchyard cross, and is about 12 ft. high. The 

steps are of red sandstone, and the remaining | 
portions of the yellow Ham Hill stone, the con- 
trasted colours producing a pleasing effect. At 
the angles of the base are sculptured the conven- | 
tional emblems of the four evangelists. At the 

ends of the four arms of the cross on the east | 
side, are the symbols of our Lord’s gifts to His 
Church ;—Himself in the Lamb, Baptism in the | 
Dove, Holy Communion in the Chalice, and the 
power of Remission in the Keys. Between these | 
symbols the vine is introduced. On the west 

side are sculptured the symbols of the Passion ;— | 
the crown of thorns, spear, reed, sponge and dice, 
the hammer, pliers, and the nails. The work 
was executed by Mr. John Seymour, of Taunton, 
from the designs of Mr. C. E. Giles. 


| 


of 306,1241. being required for additional work 


| the total estimated outlay 1,250,0001. 





SwaNaGE: QuUARRIERS v. “ PuRBECK Mar- 
| BLERS.”—The quarriers of this neighbourhood, 
jsays the Dorset Chronicle, appear now to be 
| divided into two parties—first, those who believe 
|in the solidity and value of their code of laws, 
}rules, customs, and usages as an ancient order, 
| having certain privileges, and who accordingly 
‘act and say they can keep and secure the stone 
jtrade in their own families and company ; 
| secondly, those who do not believe in the same, 
{and who accordingly act and say that there is 
| and must be more freedom, openness, or liberty in 
| their trade. 


New Map or THE Parisues or Sr. GIves-1Nn- 


| 





change is mooted in the town council. 
and a design have been already provided. 





TENDERS 


For Commercial Buildings for Messrs. Fowler, Brothers, 
Temple-court and Temple-lane, Liverpool. Messrs, J. A. 
Picton & Son, architects. Quantities supplied :-— 








tHE-FIELDS AND St. GEorGE, BLoomspury.—The 
|old map of these parishes was made in 1815, by | 
| Mr. Mawley, but owing to the great alterations , 
in every direction since that time, it has been 
rendered entirely useless. The new map was 
intrusted to Mr. George J. J. Mair, and has just | 
| been handed over to the vestry. <A plan of each | 
|property is shown, and at a glance is dis- | 
tinguished from the adjoining properties by an | 
arrangement of cross hatching; a book of 
reference gives a further description. The} 
parishes contain 245 acres (38 of which are | 
open ground in squares), and 4,701 dwelling- | 
houses. The parish churches in the margin, and 
the whole map (5 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in.), are drawn by | 
Mr. J. H. Swan. It is framed, glazed, and 
mounted on an easel with castors, for the use of 
the appeal committee. 


Tue Cuurcu or Sr. Cross, WincHEsTER.—A | 
gentleman of position in the county, a lessee of the 
Hospital, has undertaken, at his own expense, 
the decoration of the eastern wall of the church, 
after a pattern prepared by the architect, and 
approved by the master. In the letter in which 
this offer is made, the writer says, “ That this 
work of restoration should be brought to a suc- 
cessful issue in a manner worthy of the subject, 
is a matter of not merely local interest, but one 
which has a claim on the sympathy of the whole 
county. As one who has an interest in all that 
concerns this county, I therefore trust that I 
may be permitted to offer as a gift to the church 
the decoration of the east wall according to Mr. 
Butterfield’s design. It would give me the 


| highest satisfaction if others should be induced 


thereby to apply to the two side walls of the 


| choir similar decoration, so that all this portion 
| of the church may be brought into harmony.” 


AccIDENTS.—The outer walls of a warehouse in 


| St. Rumbold’s-lane, Lincoln, have fallen, but for- 


tunately no person was injured. The warehouse 
contained from 1,200 to 1,400 quarters of malt, 
and the walls, being thin, were unable to bear 
the pressure of so great a weight. One of the 
buildings of the Leeds Old Foundry, Mill-street, 
has suddenly given way, and injured three per- 
sons. The tenement was a very old one. A/| 
large portion of the side wall fell in without the | 
slightest warning, and the support being removed | 
from the roof and flooring, they also gave way. | 
——A fire has occurred in the Manchester | 





side, Southwark. Messrs. E. 





EMMY GRIN Kanai kascsoti cdasvaivapbecs £10,175 0 0 
Holme & Nicol os ~~ See es 
NE hs Cedi sce dab ce shieen i ae oe 
Burroughs & Son .......... 9,817 0 © 
NIE ITE .. 9,681 0 0 
Jones & Son... 9,580 0 0 
Tomkinson 9,500 0 0 
Hughes......... .. 9,600 0 0 
7A aS . 9,493 0 0 
Urmson (accepted) .............6 9,398 0 0 





For new infirmaries and other works to the Ipswich 
Union House. Mr, R. M. Phipson, architect :— 


MIE acs scsnebvacscqunionccngiecieand £2,457 0 0 
Cunnold ,. 373 0 0 
Bennett ... 00 
Haxell...... 0 0 
Girling 0 0 








For Southsea Beach Mansion, for the Southsea Man- 
sion Company (Limited), Mr. Whichcord, architeet. 
Quant ities supplied ;:— 


NN Sain einahlscunkssiuskbosavsndonnt £14,350 0 0 
Light & Roberts.................006 14,199 0 0 
Backhurst........... 13,999 0 0 





Ball & Sons .......... 13,862 0 0 
MOUNOUE “asad icoisassnincdsisnees a». 18,76 0 0 
Stephens ............ diction bannete 12,940 0 0 


Simms & Marten (accepted) -- 12,440 0 0 


For tavern on Miss Kell’s estate, Curtain-road. Mr, 
Reddall, architect :— 








Maeers 0 0 
Smithers........ Sa 0 0 
PEI | gen cccvecscndtvecs ww. to 8 ® 
Kiddle ...... asnabtidacensincinvanibdien 114i 0 0 
SS er eres 1128 0 0 
Srowne & Robinson ..... a” ae oe 


For the erection of three houses, Stafford-road, Old 
Ford, Bow, for Mr. Ames. Messrs. T, & W. Stone, archi- 
tects; 


Souster, Brothers £1,257 18 0 


MMOD oii ctbgisccds eievsa haklapaines 98 0 0 
Davies ssisbacs cauesdacdassicenmueea 950 0 0 
Evans ta ‘i RRR 
Norman : coki cspibedebhal 907 0 0 
IN ci vis covwsiah vind sip ipsacias? . 907 0 0 


For the erection of a pair of residences, Forest-gate, 
Stratford, for Mr. B. Warner. Messrs. T. & W. Stone, 
architects :-— 

Higgs (accepted) .. £800 0 0 

For the erection of a pair of semi-detached residences, 
with stabling, for Captain Morris, at Anerley, near Penge. 
Mr. J. H. Rowley, architect :— 





PUREE 5.535; culcaiaaspbasaparsaviceiacedges 0 0 
Rider ‘nih : 0 0 
PUI mis cesdiisbocbevn'sachopensennuebe ue 0 0 
Manley & Rogers........... sionthies 0 0 
Finer & Weeder ....<.....0s0cssencca 3, 0 0 
ge ee eee ee 0 0 
RANA i vsiescasssnnvancove 3.0 


For the erection of five cottages, at Penge, Surrey, for 
Mr. Wrenn. Mr. Theodore Barker, architect :— 
Dunk . £825 0 0 





Jarrett 79% 0 0 
Evans P Micduees Tae es? 
AID fic as ch baquaseenvalsechaboeses 718 0 0 
Lose (accepted) ........sccrcecccocreee G87 15 0 





For new warehouses and offices, for Mr. Wood, Bank- 
Habershon, Spalding, & 


Union Bank, from the ignition of the trimmer, | Brock, architects. Quantities supplied :— 


on which a hearthstone rested, and which ex- | 


'tended into the flue of the Bank Board-room. | 


——The Roman Catholic convent of St. Benoit, | 
at Galata, Constantinople, has been destroyed | 
by fire. One of the walls suddenly fell outwards, 
burying a great crowd of people, and some of 
the fire-engines at work on the fire. A shocking 
slaughter must have resulted. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CHATHAM DockyarD.—The 
sum of nearly 100,000/. has been taken by the 
Admiralty in the Navy Estimates for 1865-6, for 
the new works to be executed during the year 
for the enlargement and improvement of Chat- 
ham Dockyard, as well as for the other under- 
takings connected with the extension of that 
establishment. Of this amount the sum of 





CN Be BR sn i inc edentensnecids £2,236 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringhan ... 2,175 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole.............00... 2,109 0 0 
MINE nes vcseimctsevedakénenties ... 2,063 12 6 
IE kieran tbbae 1,987 0 0 
Manley & Rogers. 1,984 0 0 





Downs...... 


= 


1,989 0 | 





Newman & ‘Mann.. xf ‘Noten aaa eS © 
I oc ciencsnbhapkessaisens caked; 1,946 0 0 
Sawyer (accepted) ............cs000 1,925 0 0 





For taking down and re-building three houses at Nine 
Elms, for Messrs. Robbins & Miller, Mr, Charles Bowes, 


architect. Quantities not supplied :— 





PRSN si ics tcnspesoenseateatcins seats: .. £1,165 0 0 
Wooton hoes 1,073 0 0 
PIE scassius sudketebadssensssesaoxveenves 1,058 0 0 
BONO 5: in ichibhatcerabsttenkinkeceoes »- 9 0 


‘ 0 
Lathey, Brothers (accepted) ... 923 0 0 


For building a public-house in the City-road, and house 


70,0001. will be required this year for the con- | in Providence-street, for Mr. Whittett. Mr. W. E, Wil- 


struction of the additional docks and basins, and | i@™s, architect :— 
| other works for the enlargement of the dockyard. 


The original estimate for the extension of the | 
dockyard by throwing into the establishment the 
whole of St. Mary’s Island, containing between 
300 and 400 acres, was 943,8761., a further sum 





Eaton & Chapman 0 0 
ME © isi ontusncesaaes 5 497 0 0 
Serivener & White ............ a. 2,434 0 0 
TE OIL TAREE 2,471 0 0 
CRIT Sccsencicsencs ‘ isaukbeanes 2,350 0 0 
Chapman (accepted) ............... 2,134 0 0 





For re-building the ‘King’s Head,” Kingsland-road, 


now proposed to be executed by contract, making for Mr. William Riley. Mr. Joseph James, architect. 





the whole of the works have been executed by 
convicts, some 800 or 900 of whom have been | 
daily employed on the undertaking for some 
years past; but the Admiralty have decided on | 
supplementing their efforts by the employment | 


|of skilled labour, at an additional outlay of | 


300,0001, 


i 


Hitherto Quantities by Mr, Chas, Poland ;— 


Allow for old 





Materials. 
RANE: cs cdvebasosnxs i me ee 
Lawrence a ee 
Sargeant......... 799 0 0 £50 0 0 
Turner......... 0 0 50 0 0 
FaTOE..05..5.:0 2008 0 O-..., a ue 3 
i. ee a eee OF ee 
eee =m i Bee 20 0 0 
Chapman......... ce 2 errr 10 0 0 





CamBripGE.—The question of a new corn ex- 
The site 
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